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The Relationship Between the 
Producers and Consumers 


of Citrus Fruits ~~~ 


By F. L. Skelly, Manager American Fruit Growers Inc., Orlando, Fla. 


Modern ‘life has become so intri- 
cate; business activities are so com- 
plex; the facilities for supplying our 
_ needs are so numerous and yet ap- 


parently so natural and easy in their 
operation; and commodities are laid 
at our doors as it were, in such 
profusion and variety and with so 
little necessity for effort on our own 
part, other than in the payment for 
same, that the average man gives but 
little thought to certain principles 
underlying modern production and 
merchandising, or to the real rela. 
tionship which exists between him 
and the ultimate consumer of his own 
products or to the producer of the 
things which he consumes, as the case 
may be. 

These very complexities, which are 
the natural and necessary result of 
the development of transportation fa- 
cilities and other modern conditions 
which have brought about a centrali- 
zation of production in large volume 
for widespread consumption in dis- 
tant localities, and which have elimi- 
nated almost entirely any direct per- 
sonal contact between the producer 
and the consumer, have developed in 
most of us a habit of accepting con- 
ditions as we find them, as if they 
existed merely as a matter of course, 
and have had a tendency to crowd 
out of our minds a consciousness of 
certain fundamental principles which 
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nevertheless constantly operate. 
Analysis is at times very profit- 
able. If it can bring about a correct 


understanding of our true relation- 
ship to others it stimulates our per- 


sonal interest and gives us, in a way, 
a better command of the situation 
by revealing what is necessary for us 
to do for the enhancement of our 
own fortunes. This is particularly 
true and important with respect to 
the production of perishable pro- 
ducts. 


For years there has existed on 
both sides, a very prevalent attitude 
that the producer and the consumer 
of perishable products stand on op- 
posite sides of the fence. Any such 
idea of antagonism of interests is a 
mistaken attitude. As a matter of 
fact the interest of the producer and 
consumer are strictly mutual. 


The relationship between the two 
is one of absolute interdependence. 
Obviously the great mass of consum- 
ers afford the only market outlet 
which the producer has. Conversly, 
the producer constitutes the only 
source of supply for the consumer’s 
needs. The business of the producer, 
using the term in the aggregate, is 
to furnish a consistent and ample 
supply of products to meet the life 
necessities and desires of the great 
body of consumers; and these con- 
sumer necessities and desires should 
in turn afford a similarly consistent 
and attractive market for this mass 
production. 
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This should result to the mutual 
advantage of both and involves a 
recognition on the part of each of 
certain fundamentals with respect to 
the other. The consumer should re- 
member that he must pay, on an 
average, a price which will leave to 
the producer a reasonable margin of 
profit on his labor and investment; 
otherwise the business of produc- 
tion will not be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to induce the preduction of suffi- 
cient supplies to make it possible for 
the consumer to purchase at a rea- 
sonable price. On the other hand, 
there is an obligation on the part of 
the producer, not merely as a mat- 
ter of fairness but from the stand- 
point of his own best interests, to 
recognize that the consumer is en- 
titled to receive full value in the 
product he buys, and that otherwise 
the producer cannot develop the con- 
sistent market and expand his outlet 
to take care of his constantly in- 
creasing production with any reason- 
able assurance of satisfactory profit. 

In other words, the best ultimate 
interests of both are served by a cor- 
rect mutual understanding and rec- 
ognition of the rights of each; and 
certainly one of the greatest, if not 
in fact the greatest problem before 
the perishable industry today is to 
bring about such a situation, and by 
proper methods to put these govern- 
ing principles of successful produc- 
tion and merchandising into opera- 
tion, stimulating the confidence of 
the producer in his market through 
the results obtained by stimulating 
a consistent confidence of the con- 
sumer in the product he purchases. 

We in Florida, being on the pro- 
ducing end, may well study the means 
by which this may be brought about. 
First, and of primary importance, is 
the matter of quality in the product. 
By this I mean not merely inherent 
quality or flavor in the fruit, but 
proper handling and packing for its 
preservation and presentation to the 
consumer in attractive form, so as 
to insure at all times, as far as it is 
honestly and reasonably possible to 
do, that the consumer will receive 
full value in his purchase and will 
meet with complete satisfaction rath- 
er than dissatisfaction therein. 

The importance of this is now rec- 
ognized in all lines of merchandising 
but the thing that really counts is 
the extent to which it is consistently 
put into actual practice. It is perhaps 
fm some respects more difficult of 
accomplishment in the handling of 
perishable products than in the gen- 
eral run of non-perishable manufac- 
tured goods, but the very fact of 
this greater difficulty of accomplish- 
ment, which in itself is the result of 
the perishable nature of these pro- 
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ducts, necessitates and justifies the 
greater effort for its achievement. It 
is an axiom that, “the best salesman 
is a satisfied customer’, and this is 
the best possible manner of stabiliz- 
ing and expanding one’s market. 

We as producers must recognize 
that in any crop of fruit there will 
be some percentage of inferiority 
and we should bring ourselves to a 
willingness to put inferior fruit in 
its proper classification and not force 
it upon an unsuspecting public in 
whom we are attempting to develop 
a confidence in our production. There 
are times when the poorer grades 
may be disposed of to advantage but 
they should in all cases be sold strict- 
ly on their merits and should never 
be permitted by misrepresentation, 
either directly or indirectly, to un- 
dermine the confidence of the con- 
sumer. 

In fact, under normal conditions 
for the best aggregate results, the in- 
ferior grades should never be unload- 
ed on the markets. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine brought out this 
point in an address before the Orlan- 
do and Orange County Chambers of 
Commerce at Orlando during his vis- 
it to Florida a few months ago. He 
emphasized the importance of the 
producer’s getting a correct under- 
standing of the consumers position 
and needs and pointed out to Florida 
growers of both citrus and vegetable 
products that if they would hope for 
permanent financial success they 
must learn to cull out the inferior 
grades; to carefully standardize their 
better fruit, and ship to the markets 
of the north nothing below a No. 1 
grade. : 

The lower grades and the culls will 
not on the average sell in the mar- 
kets for enough to pay their way in 
freight and packing, and normally 
serve only to disorganize the mar- 
kets and create dissatisfaction. 

The constant aim of the producer 
therefore, should be to give satisfac- 
tion to the consumer; and this ef- 
fort on the producer’s part should 
be fully understood, supplemented 
and rendered effective by efficient 
efforts to the same end on the part 
of the neccessary intermediaries for 
the delivery of the products to the 
consumer and their sale to him. 

The merits of the particular pro- 
ducts should be properly presented 
to the consumer’s mind to stimulate 
a desire on his part and develop the 
largest possible consumer demand. 
This demand having once been cre- 
ated, it is important that there be a- 
vailable at all times sufficient sup- 
plies to meet it, and it is equally im- 
portant that in creating this demand 
some definite and satisfactory means 
be provided whereby the consumer 
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may with assurance and ease iden- 
tify his purchase. 

Herein lies the importance to the 
producer of a trademarked product. 
The value of the trademark is so well 
recognized as to hardly need detail- 
ed comment but I may be pardoned 
for quoting a summary by Morris S. 
Wise, one of America’s foremost 
authorities on trademarks, as to the 
use and value of the trademark in 
modern merchandising. Mr Wise 
says: 

“Introduction of the trademark in- 
to commercial use was natural and, 
when once effected, rapidly became 
a trade necessity. 

‘Not only does the trademark in- 
dicate the source of origin of the 
goods to which it is attached, but it 
also guarantees or assures the pur- 
chaser, whether an intermediate or 
an ultimate one, that the honest 
skill of the owner of the trademark, 
the good quality of the goods, the 
carefulness of selection, purity of in- 
gredients, or correctness of weight 
or measure, are to be found in the 
articles to which such mark is affix- 
ed. 

‘Examination of the evolution and 
development of the trade mark is 
substantially an examination of the 
evolution and development of the 
vast commerce of our country.” 

The above quotation well summar- 
izes the situation, and when the pro- 
ducts as presented to the consumer 
are properly standardized a well ad- 
vertised trademark is of tremendous 
value in the sale of perishables. It is, 
however, of utmost importance that 
the standard be set high and main- 
tained with greatest care. 

Good judgment should be used in 
the disposition of the crop as a whole 
throughout the season. The utmost 
care and good faith should be exer- 
cised to insure that no fruit be of- 
fered to the consumer until it is fully 
matured. If this is done, the product 
itself stimulates the demand for it, 
but even a moderate quantity of im- 
mature citrus fruits scattered 
throughout the markets of the coun- 
try early in the season will do tre- 
mendous harm. 

For successful merchandising on a 
large scale it is essential that a sup- 
ply adequate to the needs of the 
consuming public be consistently 
maintained. No place should be giv- 
en to any idea of successful market- 
ing by attempted arbitrary regulation 
of prices by withholding shipments. 
The attempt should be to keep the 
crop moving consistently throughout 
the season in such volume as the 
markets will take at a reasonable re- 
turn to the producer, so as to keep 
a fresh supply of the product always 

Continued on page 26 
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Lyons Estimates Crop At 
15,500,000 Boxes — 


According to C. W. (Joe) Lyons, 
head of the Lyons Fertilizer Co., of 
Tampa, Florida citrus growers may 
expect a maximum commercial crop 
of 15,500,000 boxes for the coming 
season. Mr. Lyons’ estimate, issued 
on August first, is much below the 
early estimates of some growers and 
shippers who based their estimate en- 
tirely upon the heavy spring bloom 
without taking account of the later 
very heavy droppage. In connection 
with Mr. Lyons’ estimate it is well 
to remember that his estimate of 
the 1925-26 crop was by far the 
most accurate of all the early esti- 
mates of a year ago. 

Every summer, around August 1, 
Mr. Lyons, whose business brings him 
into close touch with growers, issues 
an estimate of the forthcoming crop. 
In figuring on 15,500,000 boxes Mr. 
Lyons says he has taken everything 
bearing on the yield into considera- 
tion. 

With a comparatively small crop, 
Mr. Lyons declares fruit should 
“bring splendid returns to the grow- 
ers this year,” for after all there is 
only one Florida producing the va- 
riety which stands in a class by it- 
self, 


Estimates Vary 

“Various estimates have been made 
so far this season with reference to 
the amount of fruit that will be ship- 
per from Florida during the 1926- 
27 season,” said Mr. Lyons in a state- 
ment. “There was a statement very 
early in the season to the effect that 
the crop this year would be 20,000,- 
000 boxes. I am sure that, from a re- 
vised estimate, certainly the one that 
predicted the crop of citrus fruit of 
this size would be willing to admit 
that he was in error. According to 
the information I have been able to 
gather, and from the very careful 
survey from different parts of the 
state, I am placing the number of 
boxes to be shipped this year at 
15,500,000. My estimate is for the 
commercial crop of fruit that we ex- 
pect to ship. 

“There was a very heavy bloom 
on the trees this spring, but a great 
quantity of it did not stick, and the 
result is that some of the trees that 
bloomed the heaviest are now show- 
ing just a normal crop of fruit. Fur- 
thermore, out of this entire amount 
of fruit estimated we will have our 
usual dropping and culls. And all 
these items being considered, in my 
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opinion this is a fair estimate of the 
amount of friut now on the trees. 
Late Bloom Negligible 

“T have not taken into considera- 
tion the late grapefruit bloom that 
there has been, but in my opinion 
this will have very little effect on the 
early crop for the reason that this 
May or June bloom will not come in- 
to the market until the earlier fruit 
has ben exhausted, but which will 
compete with Valencia oranges and 
Marsh Seedless grapefruit, and from 
past experience, these varieties al- 
ways bring a very high price late in 
the season. 

“The time is at hand now when 
concerted action must be taken by 
the growers of the state with refer- 
ence to the size of the crop of fruit 
each year. In other words, we appre- 
ciate the business that our various 
marketing agencies do with the 
northern buyers, but under no cir- 
cumstances must we allow these buy- 
ers to estimate or put forth propa- 
ganda with reference to the size of 
our crop of fruit. 

Should Bring Big Price 

“Considering the crop of 15,500,- 
000 boxes, it is comparatively small, 
and there is’ no question but what 
fruit should bring splendid returns to 


the growers this year; because after 
all, there is just one Florida fruit, 
and the rest of the country is fast 
learning of the superior quality of 
our oranges and grapefruit. The 
splendid outlook for the citrus indus- 
try is just one more evidence of 
some of the wonderful resources of 
the state of Florida. And to think 
that from this crop alone somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $50,000,000 
should be returned for distribution 
among the growers and shippers of 
this state. 

“IT can not at this time refrain 
from saying a word or two as to 
the prospects for canning grapefruit 
and bottling orange juice. Unless 
one keeps up with this data from 
season to season, it is hard to real- 
ize the great amount of experiment- 
al work, and in addition, the thous- 
ands of cans of grapefruit that act- 
ually leave Florida for northern mar- 
kets each year. The splendid efforts 
put forth by the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change has undoubtedly stimulated 
and created a demand for pure or- 
ange juice; and it is my opinion that 
within a very few years entire crops 
of fruit will be sold complete for 
canning purposes. And when this 
time arrives the citrus growers of 
the state of Florida will certainly 
have a corner on the market, for 
the reason that no other grapefruit 
or orange grown elsewhere can com- 
pare with them for canning purposes, 
on account of juice content.” 


MAMMOTH GROVE 
MAKES CONTRACT 


E. C. Mason, vice-president and 
general manager of the Mammoth 
Grove Company at Lake Wales, an- 
nounces that he has closed a con- 
tract with W. H. Mouser & Co., of 
Orlando to act as marketing agents 
for: the fruit of Mammoth Groves 
for the season of 1926-27. A packing 
plant with a capacity of six cars 
per day is being erected at Mam- 
moth Groves to care for the in- 
creasing production of these young 
groves. It is estimated that the 2200 
acres now just coming into bearing 
will produce 75,000 boxes this sea- 
son, and that within a few years the 
production will be 500,000 boxes an- 
naully. 


Good woodlands help get a loan on 
the farm. 






























































































































































































































































































































































R. E. Lenfest, Manager Horticultural Department 
Orange County Citrus Sub-Exchange, Orlando 


Summer Pruning 





After the summer application of 
fertilizer has been applied and the 
spraying that is to be done has been 
finished there is a period when a 
certain amount of pruning can be 
done without interfering with the 
other work. The main consideration 
in any job of pruning should be the 
removal of all the larger dead wood 
and as much of the smaller dead 
wood as you can afford to remove. It 
takes time to cut out the small dead 
twigs and since it is impossible or 
nearly so to take out every little 
twig that is dead the pruning of the 
dead wood must stop at the point 
where the cost becomes too great. 
The cost of removing the larger dead 
wood is not great but tests have 
shown that the taking out of all the 
small dead stuff will require a good 
many hours per tree. The principal 
good secured from the removal of 
dead wood is the reducing of the 
melanose infection and after the 
main part of the dead wood has been 
taken out the melanose situation can 
be handled by the use of bordeaux 
oil in April or very early May. 

In making the pruning cuts they 
should all be made very close to the 
main trunk or branch from which 
the wood is being removed. It 
costs no more to make a good cut 
than it does to make a poor one. 
The main difference is that the man 
doing the pruning must use his head 
all the time instead of none of the 
time. In removing any large branches 
a little care must be used in order 
not to damage the rest of the tree 
and also to make a good cut. It 
will take several cuts to make a good 
job. The first should be at a little 
distance from the point where the 
final cut is to be made and should 
be on the under side of the branch. 
The next cut should be on the top 
of the branch and at a point an 
inch or more farther out on the limb. 
The first cut from the under side 
should be cut through till the saw 
begins to bind and then the second 
cut can be made. The purpose of 
these two cuts is to keep the falling 
branch from splitting the wood or 
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stripping the bark from the part that 
is to be left. The next step is to 
make the final cut just as close to 
the tree as possible. This may seem 
to leave a large space to heal over 
but it will cover over quicker than 
one that is left with a long stub. 
The healing growth of the bark is 
from the sides of the cut more than 
from the top or bottom. If you will 
make some measurements you will 
find that a very close cut has not wid- 
ened the distance to be healed a 
great deal even though the length 
of the cuf up and down may be sev- 
eral times greater than the length of 
one not made so closely. 


It is a good plan to cover the sur- 
face of the larger pruning wounds 
with some protective coating. The 
main purpose of this is to protect 
the exposed wood so as to keep it 
from checking and cracking and thus 
allowing decay to start. Any good 
paint, not too expensive will be all 
right for this work. Some growers 
desire to use some disinfectant on 
the pruning cuts. For those who wish 
to do this a little carbolineum may 
be used to thin out the paint and 
thus furnish the disinfecting coating 
as well as one to prevent cracking of 
the wood. Other disinfectants may be 
mixed with the paint and will give 
good results. It is not necessary to 
spend money for some highly ad- 
vertised product with many claims 
when something of the above nature 
will do just as well and some times 
better and cost much less. 


Remember that all pruning cuts 
must be made well back into the live 
wood in order to prevent further 
dying back of the wood. 

Another very important thing to 
keep in mind is the following. When- 
ever trees or groves are in a badly 
run down condition, especially from 
neglect and there is a great deal of 
dead wood the best plan to follow 
is to do no pruning at all until the 
trees have been brought into a con- 
dition where they have a good vig- 
orous new growth and show plenty 
of life and vigor. To prune a very 
weak tree and remove all the dead 
wood, making all the cuts well back 
into the live wood generally means 
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more dead wood and a still smaller 
tree. It seems that it takes a great 
deal of strength from these weak 
trees to heal over the many pruning 
wounds and thus they do not seem 
able to put out much growth after 
the pruning. Hence the advisability 
of getting the trees into a more vig- 
orous condition before a pruning. 

If the season will permit give the 
trees a good application of castor 
pomace in addition to a regular ap- 
plication of fertilizer. Then begin 
frequent and regular but shallow cul- 
tivation. The trees will look pretty 
rough for some time, then they will 
put out a growth and as soon as 
they are vigorous enough the prun- 
ing can be done and the change in 
the looks of the grove will be im- 
mediate and will show a big improve- 
ment. 

Keep the purning tools sharp. 


Off Color Trees 

Any trees that are not up to the 
color that they shoud carry should 
have special attention now. Give 
them a little extra fertilizer and 
also cut the cover crop in that block 
or around those trees so as to give 
them the benefit of all the food in 
the ground. This will be sort of an 
extra feeding between the summer 
and the fall applications and is for 
the purpose of keeping the trees 
from getting too run down. 

Young Trees 

By this time you should begin to 
figure on the fall fertilizer for the 
young trees which should generally 
be applied the last of August or dur- 
Ing September. The cultivation should 
continue right up to the time that 
the fall fertilizer is put on and work- 
ed in. Be sure to keep a sharp look 
out for scales on the young trees, es- 
pecially on the young tangerines for 
often the unthrifty trees in the 
young groves are due to severe in- 
festations of scales. 

If the cultivation does not keep 
the grass away from the trees then 
this should be done by hoeing. Do as 
much of the cultivating as you can 
by careful team work and then finish 
the rest by hand. When hoeing is 
done the soil should be left loose 


Continued on page 9 
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Gypsum Improves Soil Tex- 
ture and Supplies Plant 


One of the coming big uses for 
gypsum on the farm will be as a soil 
improver, since it mellows the clay 
type of soil and compacts the sandy 
type. It has already been found to 
be most valuable as a means of open- 
ing up the heavy subsoils. These im- 
provements are essential no matter 
how fertile the lands may be. Even 
soils which contain organic matter 
are benefited because with the humus 
there is present much clay, clay and 
sand, or sand. 

As a matter of fact all soils which 
bake and become hard are improved 
with gypsum. Its importance as a soil 
improver is more noticeable in the 
dry summer period than in the spring 
when abundance of water alone 
keeps the particles of soil sticking 
together. During the drier period the 
particles of soil cement together. 
This undesirable soil condition be- 
comes more pronounced as the or- 
ganic matter wastes away. At the 
same time the calcium disappears 
from the soil. 


Cementing is due to particles of 
like nature coming in close contact. 
The separated clay particles inter- 
lock to form firm compact masses. 
Organic matter tends to keep the par- 
ticles from shifting about and mov- 
ing together. The organic matter is 
-most effective when it is filled like 
a sponge with water. Calcium in so- 
lution becomes a film around each 
clay particle which after crystaliza- 
tion serves as a stone barrier. Where- 
ever this condition exists there is no 
interlocking of the soil particles. In- 
stead the clay particles congregate 
into groups. The soil thereby becomes 
porous and air and moisture are per- 
mitted to move freely in the open 
spaces, 

Particles of sand in the very sandy 
type of soils move about as strang- 
ers. In this respect they differ from 
particles of clay which are friendly 
to one another. Water, as in the 
case of organic matter containing 
moisture, holds the sand particles 
close together. In sandy soils calcium 
serves as the cement which holds the 
particles of sand in place. 

Caleium therefore is essential in 
keeping clay soils mellow and sandy 
soils firm. The most desirable form 


Food © 


By Professor George A. Olson 


of calcium is gypsum (calcium sul- 
phate) because the calcium in this 
substance is one hundred times more 
soluble than calcium in limestone. 
Owing to this favorable degree of 
solubility gypsum quickly becomes a 
part of the soil solution while other 
forms of calcium remain on the sur- 
face of the soil undissolved. Mixed 
with the soil its action is hastened. 
The difference in rate of solubility 
in favor of gypsum is important 
since it helps to make the calcium 
films around the clay particles and 
serves to hold the sand particles 
close together. 

Besides the good effects of the 
gypsum which have been mentioned 
there is sulphate sulphur supplied 
which is a most valuable plant food. 
This form of sulphur enters the 
plants and combines with nitrogen to 
form the vital substance of the cell 
plasm and the most valuable sub- 
stances in grains and other seeds. In 


many instances the potash contained © 


in the soil is liberated for plant 
needs. 


Plant foods however are of little 
value if the soil is physically poor. 
The soil must be mellow and be easy 
to work. It must be open enough to 
permit the free movement of air and 
moisture. It must be suitable for the 
growth of desirable organisms which 
aid the farmer to produce maximum 
crops. In fact soils may be low in 
essential plant food yet if they are 
calcareous in nature (contain much 
calcium) or are amply treated with 
calcium big crop yields will result. 

We frequently comment on the 
high productivity obtained on Eu- 
ropean soils, We overlook the fact 
that England, France, Belgium and 
most of western European soils are 
calcareous in nature. Soils of the 
type found in the  long-leaf and 
short-leaf pine regions of the United 
States are low in calcium. Similar 
lands found in northern Germany 
have long remained almost unculti- 
vated. 

It is indeed a fact that both our 
ancient and present civilizations have 
inhabited and cultivated the lands 
which are of calcareous nature. Cal- 
cium tones the blood, keeps the 
heart in rhythm and furnishes sub- 


stance for the skeleton. Without the 
calcium, so instrumental in keeping 
the soils mellow, there would not be 
the substratum for mental culture 
and progress. Populations would 
starve and all forms of life would 
vanish. 


ASK THE COUNTY AGENT, 


Seab and scale and bugs galore 
On the citrus ever more, 
Ask the county agent. 
Bugs on cabbage thick as fleas, 
Weevils getting beans and peas, 
Ask the county agent. 
Cukes are rotting on the vine, 
Melons falling into line, 
Ask the county agent. 
Cotton has weevils, oats have rust, 
Corn has smut enough to disgust, 
Cats have fleas and chickens roup 
Hogs have lice and children croup, 
Ask the county agent. 
Calf won’t grow and mule colt died, 
How to skin and save a hide, 
Ask the county agent. 
How to build a dairy barn. 
Where to buy pure Simon yarn, 
Ask the county agent. 
Price of truck has hit the spin, 
You don’t want to lose again, 
Ask the county agent. 
How to kill a pesky pest, 
How to cultivate the best, 
Ask the county agent. 
When to plant or where to sell, 
County agent will tell you well, 
Ask the County agent. 
—J. Francis Cooper. 
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and well stirred to a shallow depth 
around the young trees and not just 
pulled away from the trees leaving 
a smooth hard surface to become 
eaked and which will allow a great 
deal of moisture to evaporate. 


It is alright to burn forest prod- 
ucts when they are needed for fuel, 
but foolish to waste such good mate- 
rial for fuel and other uses through 
forest fires. 


Don’t keep livestock just because 
they are purebred. There may be 
some scrub purebreds. 
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LLL A A ASO 


GROVE CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 
Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 


Prune out dead wood and water sprouts. 
Avoid heavy pruning of branches at all 
times. 

Cover all large cuts with coat of warm 
grafting wax. 

Get sprayer in good order for next 
month’s work. 

Spread the grown fungus of white fly. 

Make plans for fall and winter grove 
planting. 

‘ eenene spraying pecans for scab con- 
rol. 


THE COMING CROP 


_ The Citrus Industry prints elsewhere in this 
issue a preliminary estimate of the 1926-27 
commercial citrus crop just made public by C. 
W. Lyons, head of the Lyons Fertilizer Com- 
pany of Tampa. Mr. Lyons places the yield of 
all citrus available for shipment during the 
coming season at 15,500,000 boxes, including 
oranges, grapefruit and tangerines. 

While The Citrus Industry believes that it is 
entirely too early to make an accurate estimate 
of the crop, it desires to call attention to the 
fact that the early estimate made by Mr. Lyons 
last year was by far the most accurate of any 
of the early estimates. As a matter of fact, his 
August estimate last year missed the actual 
number of boxes shipped out of the state by 
a narrow margin. 

If Mr. Lyons’ estimate of fifteen and one-half 
million boxes is anywhere near correct, and his 
past estimates are of a character to give his 
present estimate credence, the grower may 
look forward to another season of good prices. 
If the crop is no larger than Mr. Lyons’ esti- 
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mate, the supply will again be below the de- 
mand and high prices may be expected to pre- 
vail. 

Whatever the final developments may be in 
regard to the size of the coming crop, it is 
certain that the numerous estimates of an ab- 
normal crop, made immediately following the 
excessively heavy bloom, have been greatly 
modified by later developments and an exces- 
sive droppage of both bloom and fruit. We be- 
lieve that it is the part of wisdom for the grow- 
ed to hold his fruit for good prices, which pres- 
ent conditions appear to indicate will be real- 
ized. 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


“What happened in Florida in 1925,” asks 
the Homosassa Herald. Then it proceeds to ans- 
wer its own question, in this fashion: 

300,000 new residents joined 1,000,- 
000 Floridians and established per- 
manent homes 


an 

built approximately 10,000 new 

buildings of $400,000,000 value, 

increased the banking resources 
$500,000,000 


and 
produced and marketed $120,000,000 
farm and fruit crops, 


and 
made and sold $200,000,000 of Flor- 
ida manufactured products, 


an 
invested $50,000,000 in new railroad 
extensions, 


an 
expended or appropriated $42,000,- 
000 in ports and waterways, 


an 
wrote “Finis” on real estate 
margin trading, 


an 
took a hitch in their belts, bowed 
their backs 


and 
started to solidify, stabilize and 
make permanent their beloved 
“Land of Enchantment.” 

So, in spite of the frequent remarks that 1925 
proved to be a bad year for Florida, on account 
of real estate speculation and feverish condi- 
tions, it appears that Florida did do a great 
deal of good work in that memorable year. 


Satsumaland in West Florida and the Rio 
Grande valley of Texas are two citrus sections 
just coming into prominence which older citrus 
sections will do well to watch. These two young- 
sters give promise of becoming important fact- 
ors in the citrus world. 


Lacking that million dollar advertising fund, 
we must make Florida citrus fruits look like a 
million dollars. 


Citrus plantings properly made on the prop- 
er kind of soil with the proper kind of nursery 
stock and properly cared for by the proper kind 
of man, will return a proper profit to the 
grower. 
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British Imports. of Grape- 


In a report received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from K. A. H. 
Egerton, of the American Consulate 
General, London, England, it is 
stated that imports of grapefruit in- 
to the United Kingdom continue to 
increase, so far as can be judged 
by the figures for the Port of Lon- 
don. During the first four months 
of 1924 imports amounted to 9,376 


hundredweight; in 1925, for the first 
four months, 22,889 hundredweights; 
and for the first four months of 1926 
imports of grapefruit reached 25,- 
051 hundredweights. (An English 
hundredweight equals 112 pounds, or 
approximately 1.44 boxes of 78 
pounds.) Imports from the United 
States during the same four-month 
period have increased from 6,786 
hundredweights in 1924 to 20,482 
hundredweights in 1925 to 22,126 
hundredweights in 1926. 

A table submitted by Mr. Eger- 
ton shows the following imports of 
grapefruit into the Port of London 
(England) for the full years 1924 
and 1925 and the first four months 
of 1926. 


Imports of Grapefruit into London 
(England) 

! 

1924 1925 1926 
(Cwt.) (Cwt.) (Cwt.) 

(1) 

44,157 22,126 
6,041 
4,041 


Origin 


United States 21,478 
South Africa 2,815 
British W. I. 2,345 
Porto Rico 502 
Cuba 140 
Portugese E. 
Africa 
Azores 
Others 
Total 


1,544 
687 


320 
1,050 
1,538 

. 30,189 


286 
56,607 25.051 


(1) 1926 figures for first four 
months—January to April, inclusive. 
Above figures are in hundredweights. 
British hundredweight equals 112 
pounds which is equivalent to approx- 
imately 1.44 boxes of grapefruit of 
78 pounds each; to convert above 
hundredweights into approximate 
number of boxes of grapefruit, mul- 
tiply by 1.5. 

The following table showing im- 
ports of grapefruit into London by 
months, from the United States, may 
prove of interest as showing season- 
al trend. 


fruit 


Imports of Grapefruit into London 
From the United States, by Months 


1924 Cwt. (1) 
151 
281 

1,400 
4,954 
,617 
629 
1,009 
315 
936 
876 
2,769 
4,542 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1925 Cwt. 
1,560 
6,906 
9,328 
2,898 
4,283 
4,133 
959 
524 
2,464 
3,444 
3,451 
4,407 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1926 Cwt. 
2,685 
6,678 
8,519 
4,244 


January 
February 
March 
April 


(1) Above figures given in hun- 
dredweights. British hundredweight 
equals 112 pounds, which is equiva- 
lent to approximately 1.44 boxes of 
grapefruit of 78 pounds each; to 
convert above hundredweights into 
boxes of grapefruit, multiply by 1.5. 

While the above figures refer to 
imports of grapefruit into London, 
the latest figures available, states Mr. 
Egerton, show total imports of grape- 
fruit into the United Kingdom in 
1924 as 81,367 hundredweight, of 
which 30,189 hundredweight came 
through the Port of London, the re- 
mainder being distributed among 
other British ports. Total imports of 
grapefruit from the United States 
to all ports of the United Kingdom 


in 1924 amounted to 58,556 hun- 
dredweight, of which 21,479 hundred- 
weight came through the Port of 
London. : 


The extraordinary increase in im- 
ports of. grapefruit in the United 
Kingdom, since 1920 is apparently 
continuing, concludes Mr. Egerton, 
though the rate of increase has ap- 
parently somewhat slackened. 


SAYS COLLEGE-TRAINED 
FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 
NEED OF AGRICULTURE 


More farm boys and girls in col- 
lege. This is an integral part of any 
sound program for the permanent 
betterment of agriculture, W. M. Jar- 
dine, Secretary of Agriculture, as- 
serted in a statement recently. 

“Agriculture grows more complex 
every year,” said Secretary Jardine. 
“It needs trained men and women to 
meet its problems. The same thing 
is true of every other field of work. 
America is calling constantly for 
leadership in every line—and leader- 
ship comes mainly from the ranks of 
college men and women. 

“The enrollment in agricultural 
courses diminished 26 per cent from 
1914-15 to 1925-26. First there was 
the war, which drew vast numbers of 
young men into the army and into 
essential industries. Then the period 
of post-war prosperity made many 
hesitate to leave money-making work. 
The agricultural depression shortly 
thereafter produced a general ten- 
dency away from preparation for 
farming. 

“Agricultural enrollments in col- 
leges have begun to come back. 
There were few more freshmen last 
year than the year before. Now is 
the time, in my estimation, to study 
agriculture. There are opportunities 
for trained young men. 

“Doubtless there are some who do 
not agree with me as to these oppor- 
tunities. This disagreement need not 
interfere with the plans of all farm 
boys and girls who can, to go to col- 
lege. One of the unfortunate facts, 
brought out by investigations, is not 
only that the enrollment in agricul- 
ture has fallen but that the enroll- 
ment of country boys and girls in 
all courses has dropped. The cities 
and towns are furnishing college and 
university enrollments. This is not 
a healthy situation. Country boys 
and girls are entitled to as good 
training as city boys and girls. More- 
over, the Nation needs the wholesome 

Continued on page 15 
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Chinch Bug Control on St. 
Augustine Grass 


By A. H. Beyer, Assistant Entomologist, Experiment Station 


The chinch bug was first recorded 
in the United States as an economic 
pest about the year 1783 in Orange 
County, North Carolina where it 
threatened the crops in that section 
of the south. From this outbreak the 
infestation has spread each year un- 
til it covers practically the eastern 
half of the United States, including 
the Mississippi Valley, with scatter- 
ing outbreaks throughout the western 
states. 

Generally speaking the chinch bug 
attacks only plants of the grass 
family, while such crops as clover, 
cowpeas, peas, beans, potatoes, beets, 
sunflowers and rape are immune, or 
practically so, to injury from this 
pest. This insect has created wide- 
spread attention among landscape 
gardeners, civic improvement socie- 
ties, and all residents of Florida who 
have to do with the keeping up of 
lawns, because of its attack on St. 
Augustine grass which has been gen- 
erally adopted as a lawn grass over 
the entire state. Because it is na- 
tive to the coast from North Caro- 
lina southward to Florida, growing 
especially well on alluvial and muck 
wils, this grass is cultivated in the 
coast states. The scientific name is 
Stenotaphrum secundatum Walt. 
Lawns of this grass have a coarse 
texture but are otherwise satisfac- 
tory. The grass is propagated by set- 
ting out cuttings or pieces of stolens 
bearing shoots. The plant has a pe- 
culiar structure which consists of 
rather broad and short obtuse blades 
lapping over both sides of the stem, 
commencing with the axis and ex- 
tending along the stem about an inch 
and a half. This has been observed 
in the writer’s studies to be the point 
of attack made by the chinch bug 
upon the grass. 

How the Chinch Bug Injures the 

Grass 

The chinch bug feeds on the grow- 
ing grass throughout its entire life. 
It is armed with a four jointed beak 
equipped with lancelets for piercing 
the plant and causing a flow of sap 
which is sucked into the stomach. 
The insect, especially in the imma- 
turé stages, implants itself under 
the laterals of the close fitting leaves, 
and in its feeding imparts a reddish 
stain to the plant parts attacked, 
and causes the death of the cells. 
The feeding of a large number of 
bugs on the growing plants, as can be 





seen, prevents normal growth and 
brings about a dwarfed condition of 
the plants, causing many of them to 
die and giving the appearance of 
brownish or deadened spots in the 
lawn, while serious outbreaks often 
threaten the destruction of the en- 
tire lawn. 

The chinch bug thrives best when 
the plants are most tender and suc- 
culent, usually during the winter 
months, including the late fall and 
spring. 

How to Know The Chinch Bug 

The easiest way for the layman to 
distinguish the chinch bug is by its 
disagreeable odor. The full grown or 
adult insect has two forms, one hav- 
ing short wings which reach only 
one-half to two-thirds of the length 
of the abdomen, and the other hav- 
ing long wings which reach almost 
to the tip of the abdomen. Both 
forms are white immediately after 
the skin is shed from the previous 
stage, but they soon become black. 
The upper wings are whitish at the 
base, white at the tips and bear black 
spots in the center. The under wings 
are whitish, folded membranes. The 
insect is about a fifth of an inch in 
length. The adult may easily be dis- 
tinguished from the nymph by its 
larger size, presence of wings, and 
absence of reddish colouration. 

The eggs are laid in the soil near 
the roots of the grass. They are a- 
bout .33 of an inch long and are 
shaped somewhat like a bean, and 
are of an amber color. A single fe- 
male has been found to lay from 105 
to 250 eggs. 

The young undergo six stages in 
their development. It is during these 
stages that the insect is found im- 
planting itself under the leaf sheaf 
of the grass as previously mention- 
ed. The young, or nymphs, are with- 
out wings and have reddish colora- 
tion, but otherwise they resemble the 
adults in appearance. The insects 
move about freely and may be found 
on any portion of the plants until 
the feeding habits are established. 
The writer has found in his studies 
that there are at least two genera- 
tions with an overlapping which may 
later prove to be a third generation 
occuring during the summer. 

Conditions Favoring Outbreaks 

An observation of certain weather 
conditions is. the best indication of 
an outbreak of chinch bugs in lawns. 


Warm and fairly dry weather during 
the spring and fall are the most fav- 
orable periods for the abundant 
hatching of chinch bug eggs, as they 
are deposited by the females in the 
greatest numbers during these sea- 
sons. Destructive outbreaks fare 
sometimes prevented by a series of 
drenching rains, or a prolonged rainy 
or humid season during the hatching 
period. 
Control Methods 

Natural control has been found to 
be undependable, because the chinch 
bug can withstand almost any con- 
ceivable climatic condition or varia- 
tion. The range of temperature thru 
which the chinch bug has been found 
to subsist is from 15 degrees below 
zero (Fahrenheit) to 135 degrees 
(Fahrenheit). Under these extreme 
temperatures, however, the chinch 
bugs are found to die in a few min- 
utes. 

Fungous Diseases 

Fungous diseases known to attack 
the chinch bug, among which is Beau- 
veria globulifera, are entirely de- 
pendent on the frequency of cloudy 
or wet weather during the hatching 
period of the young bugs. This de- 
pendency upon certain kinds of wea- 
ther prevents these diseases from de- 
stroying the bugs in large numbers. 
This disease attacks many other in- 
sects and is present every year 
throughout chinch bug _ territory. 
Therefore it becomes abundant un- 
der favorable weather conditions 
without artificial introduction. An- 
other disease which has been found 
of value in chinch bug control dur- 
ing humid seasons, and which also 
attacks the cutworm and other in- 
sects, is Sorospella uvella. 

Because of the fact that these 
fungous diseases are dependent on 
weather conditions, it is readily seen 
that their introduction in the control 
of chinch bugs is of little economic 
value. 

Predators and Parasitic Enemies 

Among these the most important 
enemies of chinch bugs are lady 
beetles, trash bugs, and the larvae 
of lace wing flies. Ants have also 
frequently been found to destroy 
chinch bugs. No true parasites have 
as yet been recorded by the writer 
as assailing the chinch bug. 


Artificial Control Measures 
Since the natural enemies of the. 
Continued on page 16 
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Relative Susceptibility of Citrus Varieties 
to Attack by Gloeosporium Limet- 
ticolum (Clausen) 


By Harry R. Fulton, Pathologist, Office of Fruit Disease Investigations, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


Introduction 


The lime wither-tip disease is caus- 
ed by an actively parasitic fungus 
(Gloeosporium limetticolum Clausen) 
which attacks in their young or tend- 
er stages the leaves, stems, flowers, 
and fruits of the variety of lime 
known variously as West Indian Mex- 
ican, Common Florida, or Key lime. 
This disease and the fungus caus- 
ing it must be definitely distinguish- 
ed from the longer known “citrus 
wither tip” and the fungus to which 
it has been generally attributed, Col- 
letotrichum gloeosporioides (Uenz.). 
The latter seems to be in most cases 
a secondary invader rather than an 
active pathogen. Clausen has called 
attention to morphological, cultural, 
and pathogenic differences in these 
two fungi. The writer has verified 
Clausen’s main findings in this re- 
gard, and concurs in Clausen’s view 
that earlier writers included in some- 


what confusing fashion two very dif- 
ferent fungi and their effects in their 
discussions of wither tip of Citrus. 
This confusion is not altogether sur- 


prising in view of the variations 
which may occur in what is commonly 
regarded as Colletotrichum gloeo- 
sporioides, but at the same time the 
two diseases have many points of 
difference in their grove manifesta- 
tion, and the evidence is convincing 
that the lime wither-tip disease is 
caused by a distinct species, and not 
by a strain of C. gloesporiodies hav- 
ing unusual pathogenic abilities. Win- 
ston, in connection with his studies of 
citrus tear stain, was unable to find, 
among numerous strains of C. gloeo- 
sporioides tested, any indication of 
active pathogenicity on very young 
fruits of various citrus species. 
Severe losses sustained by growers 
of limes in southern Florida, especial- 
ly on the Keys, led to an investiga- 
tion of the lime wither-tip disease 
and means of control. Spraying with 
copper-containing materials, such as 
Bordeaux mixture or Burgundy mix- 
ture has not proved to be entirely 
successful, due mainly to the fact that 
infection spreads very rapidly during 
rainy weather, especially on very 
tender new shoots that are just ex- 
panding or on the blossom parts or 
on the fruit when quite small (less 
than % inch in transverse diameter), 


thus making it difficult or impossible 
to apply with safety a protective 
spray-coating at the time when most 
needed. Secondary drawbacks to 
spraying may arise from the close 
and irregular spacing of the lime 
trees, from the rough topography of 
much of the land, from the relatively 
low value of the crop per tree, and 
from the necessity for special control 
of scale insects after using copper- 
containing sprays. Bordeaux mixture 
plus % to 1 per cent oil in the form 
of emulsion has given more satisfact- 
ory results in lime wither-tip control 
than straight Bordeaux mixture. 

It would be very desirable to find 
some variety of Citrus immune to 
attack by Gloeosporium limetticolum 
that might be grown as a substitute 
crop for the West Indian lime, with 
due consideration of the requirements 
for citric acid and essential oil pro- 
duction and for beverage use. Accord- 
ingly, a rather comprehensive invest- 
igation was undertaken along this 
line, with the hope that it might serve 
as a basis for further work by horti- 
culturists, plant breeders, or plant 
pathologists looking towards the final 
solution of the lime wither-tip prob- 
lem through the finding of a satisfac- 
tory substitute citrus variety, to be 
propagated by budding, by cuttings, 
or from seed as might prove most de- 
sirable. 

The ideal would be to find a natur- 
ally immune or very highly resistant 
individual or race in present plant- 
ings of the West Indian lime, which 
is practically always propagated from 
seed, and so might offer possibilities 
along this line. The writer has ob- 
served certain differences in inci- 
dence of the disease that might indi- 
cate individual difference in suscepti- 
bility, but he has not yet observed a 
tree that seemed satisfactorily resis- 
tant under very severe infection con- 
ditions. Such may possibly exist 
somewhere, and its discovery would 
mean the quick reestablishment of 
the lime industry on a better basis in 
territory invaded by the lime wither- 
tip disease, where general economic 
conditions are favorable. 

Natural Infection in Groves 

That the disease is very closely 
confined to the West Indian variety 
of lime is shown by general field ob- 
servation during many seasons in va- 


rious parts of Florida where the West 
Indian lime seems to be universally 
affected but where varieties of or- 
ange, grapefruit, lemons, tangerine, 
mandarin, citron, and even such lime 
varieties as Kusaie, Woglum’s Seed- 
less, Buena Vista, Tahiti, and Persian 
are not affected when growing in 
close proximity to diseased West In- 
dian limes The only other variety ob- 
served to be affected under natural 
conditions has been the Dominican 
Thornless (or Spineless) lime, which 
supposedly originated as a sport from 
the West India lime. 
Field Tests 

During three seasons, 1919, 1920, 
and 1922, field tests were made on 
the March growth of various citrus 
varieties, species, and related genera 
to determine possible susceptibility 
to the lime wither-tip disase. These 
tests were made on property where 
the disease existed naturally on West 
Indian and Thornless limes. All of 
the tested trees were within 200 feet 
of such naturally infested lime trees, 
and yet no natural infection has been 
observed on them during the tests or 
during two subsequent seasons. The 
inoculum was a spore suspension, 
usually from freshly sporulating les- 
ions on lime shoots, but sometimes 
from artificial cultures. Inoculations 
were made by wrapping cotton swabs 
lightly around the very tender shoots 
(usually 1 to 4 inches long, with 
many leaves in very susceptible 
stages), and covering for two days 
with paraffin paper. Control inocula- 
tions were made for every series on 
susceptible limes to determine the po- 
tency of the inoculum, and favorable- 
ness of condition, and water-blank 
controls were also made on the limes 
to determine what part of the observ- 
ed infection might have resulted 
from spores naturally present on the 
plant surfaces. The indications were 
that these last played a minor part 
during ordinary dry weather, as 
might be expected, since the shoots 
chosen had very recently begun to 
develop, and since the Gloeosporium 
spores depend on dew drip or rain 
for their distribution. 

The only evidence of any suscep- 
tibility is shown by the West Indian 
lime and by Dominican Thornless 
lime, which is a derivative of it. The 

Continued on page 17 
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Vegetable Diet Is Summer 


Change of temperature enforces 
an immediate change of wearing ap- 
parel upon the average individual, 
but a great many people fail to take 
the next logical step and alter their 
diet. What is good for the human 
system during cold weather is not 
the best summer food. Habit has 
made meat the basis of the American 
meal, winter and summer, yet from 
the standpoint of health and com- 
fort, leaving economy out of the 
question, we are better off if we con- 
fine ourselves to lighter foods during 
the hot summer months. 

Milk and eggs, of course, are the 
best of foods at all times. While sup- 
plying maximum nourishment they 
do not heat the blood. Vegetables, 
and particularly greens, are like- 
wise good at all times, but nature 
has especially ordained them for sum- 
mer eating. Now that we have de- 
vised many new ways of preparing 
them, they are taking their logical 
place as the staple summer dinner 
food on the average American table. 
In the restaurants there is a special 
vegetable platter on every menu. 

It is in the rural home, however, 
that the vegetable dinner should be 
most popular, and for several reasons 
besides the chief one that it is the 
correct summer food. Primarily, the 
vegetables can be picked fresh from 
the garden, than which there is no 
more economical source of food sup- 
ply. Again they are easy to cook, and 
the fire in the range can be dampen- 
ed off quickly, which is an important 
consideration in those less fortunate 
rural houses where a carbide gas 
plant has not yet been installed, and 
there is no hot plate to take the 
place of the range during the sum- 
mer months. Where a gas hot plate 
is available, the summer cooking 
problem is as simple in the coun- 
try as in the city. 

An ideal vegetable dinner may con- 
sist of the following. Creamed pota- 
toes, green peas, asparagus, young 
carrots, spinach, and a poached egg. 
It may be preceded by cantaloupe, 
or berries and cream, and followed 
by a light tomato and lettuce salad. 
A bit of cream cheese completes a 
very tasty and nutritious meal, with 
either iced or hot tea to follow, and 
of the two the hot tea is really more 
cooling. 


This is a simple healthful dinner, 
the chief ingredients of which are 


Boon . 


By Martha King 


vegetables, but much depends upon 
the way in which it is served and the 
skill with which it is prepared. Vege- 
tables often lose much of their value 
as well as their savour by improper 
preparation and cooking. 

Green vegetables, for instance, 
should not be boiled for long per- 
iods. They should be immersed in 
rapidly boiling water, whose boiling 
point has been raised by the addition 
of salt, a tablespoonful to the quart, 
and cooked only until tender and 
edible. If boiled slowly and too long, 
they will lose color and flavor, as 
well as valuable vitamine. Some vege- 
tables, spinach, cabbage and brussels 
sprouts for instance, are improved 
if soaked in cold water before cook- 
ing. Others like peas, beans of all 
kinds, and corn, eggplant and cucum- 
ber, are harmed by this process. 

In preparing the vegetable dinner 
suggested, the potatoes from a form- 
er meal may be used. They should be 
cut in cubes, covered with milk, sea- 
soned well and cooked for a half 
hour over a slow fire. The peas, or 
beans if preferred, should be cooked 
in water adequate to cover them, and 
to which salt has been added, for ten 
minutes, then drained, and drenched 
with butter, pepper, salt and paprika. 
The butter and seasoning make or 
mar peas or beans, and of course 
they should not be overcooked. 


After being rinsed thoroughly and 
the tough stems removed, spinach 
should be soaked in cold water, and 
then cooked in as little water as 
possible for ten minutes. Drain the 
water thoroughly, then chop fine, 
and add butter, pepper salt, and a 
little vinegar. The dish may be fur- 
ther improved if sprinkled with the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg. Scrap the 
carrots and ‘slice them lengthwise 
and across, then place them over the 
fire with just enough water to pre- 
vent burning. After ten minutes the 
water will have been absorbed, then 
add butter generously, and season 
well, especially with paprika. 

Asparagus should be cooked quick- 
ly in a small quantity of water, then 
dressed with butter, pepper and salt, 
and a little lemon juice. Only about 
three inches of the stalk should be 
used, and the balance reserved for 
asparagus cream soup, which is one 
of the most delicious among all 
liquid foods. 

When the vegetables are about 


ready, poach enough eggs for the 
family, and arrange on pieces of thin 
toast, buttered. Place the eggs im 
the center of a large platter, and 
group the vegetables around them, 
the carrots between the white pota- 
toes and the green peas, and the as- 
paragus between the peas and the 
spinach. Sprinkle the whole with salt, 
pepper and paprika, and garnish it 
with a few radishes or young onions. 
The result is a colorful dinner, ex- 
cellent in taste and in food values. 

In serving lettuce and tomato 
salad the average housewife uses a 
so-called French dressing, which is a 
colorless compound almost unknown 
in France. A much more tasty dress- 
ing is made of three parts olive oil, 
two parts vinegar, in which is mixed 
dry English mustard, pepper and salt, 
the whole stirred thoroughly and 
poured over the salad. In France, 
each person likes to prepare his own 
salad dressing, mixing the ingredi- 
ents to suit his own taste in a large 
tablespoon. The preparation and eat- 
ing of food is a ceremonial among 
the French, and it is upon vegetable 
dishes they lavish their greatest skill. 
The results achieved are invariably 
worth the trouble. 


AGRONOMY DEPARTMENT OF 
EXPERIMENT STATION TO 
STUDY CROPS AND SOILS 


The Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station plans a considerable ex- 
pansion of its agronomy and farm 
crops work in the future. As a start 
on this expansion program, the de- 
partment of grass and forage crops 
investigators has been made the de- 
department of agronomy and will 
take up investigations of farm crop 
problems, as well as continue the 
grass and forage studies. 

Studies which this department pro- 
poses to conduct as soon as arrange- 
ments can be completed include soil 
fertility investigations, plant genet- 
ics and breeding, field crop work, var- 
ieties of crops best adapted to differ- 
ent section of the state, fertilizer 
recommendations for different soil 
types and sections of the state, and 
soil building programs, Other stud- 
ies will be added from time to time. 

W. E. Stokes is head of this de- 
partment, and Dr. W. A. Leukel is 
assistant. 
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THE GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 


KILLING THE SLUGS 


San Francisco, Cal., July 26th, 1926 
The Citrus Industry, 
Tampa, Florida. 

The writer receives your monthly 
publication, the “Citrus Industry”, 
and finds it very valuable indeed. The 
Florida and California Fruit Indus- 
tries have a great deal in common, 
and I became very much interested 
in the article in your July issue, Page 
19, 

“THIEVES IN THE NIGHT” 
You speak of the “snail” and the 
“slug’”’—the night thieves in our gar- 
dens all over the world. 

I notice from your article, that 
someone in South Africa and some- 
one in Virginia, is going around at 
night with a flash light to hunt down 
and collect the entire colony of 
snails. Truly, as you say, the slugs 
hide under the side walks and other 
obscure places. The writer has a 
much better and surer way, and if 
you will publish the following in your 
paper, your readers will be greatly 
benefited, and you can put this down 
in your notebook to be a “sure reme- 
dy.” 

The Stauffer Chemical Company 
of San Francisco, Calif., and the 
Stauffer Chemical Company of Los 
Angeles, Calif., are manufacturing a 
so-called 

“SOILIRON” 
which is mostly sulphate of iron, with 
the necessary phosphates added so 
that it can be handled better, and 
also to make it more valuable as a 
soil treatment for Chlorosis on trees, 
particularly pear trees. This also 
gives better color to grapes, and 
there are many more good reasons 
for applying it to the soil, particul- 
arly where the soil is lacking in iron. 

They furnish this in granulated 
form in the shape of half ground 
salt, and if the growers and garden- 
ers will put this “Soiliron’” around 
the plant beds, keeping it 6 or 8 
inches from the plants, it will mean 
sure death to the slugs. They will 
die in about five minutes after they 
climb over the slight embankment of 
“Soiliron”. Besides, as the “Soiliron” 
dissolves after the garden is sprink- 
led, or it has rained, it benefits the 
soil. 

Thousands of people know about 
this so far as slugs are concerned, 
and a great many growers are buy- 
ing this material in large quantities 
. to improve their crops, and also for 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


the control of Chlorosis. 


Very truly yours, 
P. M. Paulson. 


BANANA CULTURE 


Palm Harbor, Fla., Aug., 1st, 1926 
Editor, The Citrus Industry 
Dear Sir: 

Some time ago I was much inter- 
ested in the articles printed in The 
Citrus Industry which were written 
by Mr. W. E. Bolles of Oldsmar rel- 
ative to banana growing in Florida. 
I am sorry to miss Mr. Bolles articles 
because I am very much interested 
in banana culture in Florida. I have 
lived near Dunedin and Clearwater 
all my life and have had over fifty 
years experience in citrus groves, 
farms, gardens, poultry raising and 
banana culture. 

Yes, I have been in a small way 
growing bananas for over fifty years 
right in this neighborhood, though 
most of my work has been in the 
citrus groves and still is. My experi- 
ence in banana culture was always 
limited to a few for home consump- 
tion and about one old time variety, 
namely the horse banana or more 
properly Orinoco, which variety is a 
very tall and heavy grower and as 
hardy as any, bearing large heavy 
heads and heavy fingers on good soil 
with proper care. It is fine for cook- 
ing when on the half ripe order and 
also excellent for fresh eating when 
fully ripened on the plant. Many 
people do not like this variety but if 
they would only let them get fully 
ripe on the stalk before cutting, they 
would find it a good flavored mellow 
fruit. I have them growing now 
twenty feet high and sold many 
bunches last fall and also some this 
summer to my groceryman. 

I also have a few plants of Hart’s 
Choice. The stalks of this variety 
are very much like the Orinoco but 
the heads are more compact and the 
bunches contain more fingers. The 
fruit is smaller than the Orinoco, 
very tender and has a mild flavor. 
This variety comes nearer being 


1 


frost proof than any other, though 
all are tropical and will be killed 
back by freezes, but they are like 
water lillies and come up again next 
spring so fast that we have bananas 
all the time. 

Then I have a few of the Improv- 
ed Chinese Cavendish. So far as I 
have experience and knowledge this 
is the finest of all Florida varieties. 
The Cavendish is very low and strong 
in growth and puts out a very com- 
pact and heavy head of large, long, 
delicious fingers. All growers appear 
to like the Cavendish the best. They 
are very tender, mellow and highly 
flavored when ripened on the stalk. 

I have all three varieties and I 
am increasing, now that I have a 
real plantation on the finest kind of 
black soil and real muck land. I be- 
lieve that my banana plantation will 
equal any of its size in Florida. I 
had heads of Cavendish last year 
with 120 fingers to the head and soon 
I will have them with twice that 
many fingers. 

I would be glad if every reader 
of The Citrus Industry could visit 
my banana plantation and see what 
can be grown in this part of Florida 
and it can be done on any good 
black soil or muck land. I have over 
an acre in Cavendish now and have 
thousands of plants of all varieties 
and all are doing fine. There is noth- 
ing more tropical or pleasing to the 
eye than such a banana plantation. 
All muck land is good for something 
and I believe should be in banana 
plantations properly handled. 

Very truly yours. 
D. A. Nipels, 


SAYS COLLEGE TRAINED 
FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 
NEED OF AGRICULTURE 
Continued from page 11 
influence of well trained rural youth. 
If a country boy dosn’t want to 
study agriculture, there are plenty of 
other things for him to study. 

“I realize the financial difficulty 
encountered in the last few years by 
farmers. I know that thousands of 
farm families can not afford to send 
their children to college. But when 
a family can afford it or where a boy 
has a chance to earn his way, there 
is no better investment for the fu- 
ture of American farming and Ameri- 
can culture generally.” 


Cheerful looks make every dish a 
feast.—Messinger. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


BLUE GOOSE TRADE-MARK 
REGISTERED IN ENGLAND 
AFTER OPPOSITION 


“Owners of trade-marks seeking 
registration of their marks in Great 
Britain will be interested in a de- 
cision recently made by the British 
Registrar of Trade-marks in which 
application to register the “Blue 
Goose” trade-mark of the American 
Fruit Growers Incorporated, Pitts- 
burgh, has just been passed upon 
favorably. The application to regis- 
ter, however, was opposed by an Eng- 
lish firm of brokers, Gerald da Costa, 
of London, England, on the peculiar 
ground that this firm introduced 
Blue Goose grapefruit on the Eng- 
lish market in December, 1920, and 
that up to one year ago the name 
of this firm has been exclusively as- 
sociated with the distribution of fruit 
under the Blue Goose brand.” says 
a recent issue of Printers’ Ink. 

“Frank Kirkpatrick, advertising 
manager of American Fruit Growers 
Inc., has forwarded a copy of the 
decision to Printers’ Ink: It shows 
that the “Blue Goose” trade-mark 
was first registered in the United 
States on January 13, 1920, by 
Thomas Pepper and that the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers Inc., are the suc- 
cessors in business of Thomas Pep- 
per. On December 1, 1920, the 
American Fruit Growers made its 
first shipment, consisting of ten boxes 
of Blue Goose grapefruit, direct to 
England, which shipment was pur- 
chased by Harry A. Smith on be- 
half of the Fruit and Produce Ex- 
change of Great Britain, Limited, 
which organization was formed in 
1919 by a merger of sixteen large 
firms which pooled their resources. 
The firm of Gerald da Costa was one 
of these firms. The Fruit and Pro- 
duce Exchange of Great Britain, 
Limited, is no longer in existence 
and the firm of Gerald da Costa is 
not its business successor. 


“Another point brought out in 
the decision is that while the firm 
of Gerald da Costa has been selling 
the Blue Goose fruit of the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers Inc., in England 
during the last five, years, other firms 
also have been doing so, and that 
none of these firms has any right to 
the Blue Goose trade-mark simply 
because it has bought goods bearing 
this trade-mark and has distributed 
them. 


Counsel for Gerald da Costa sub- 
mitted that if the American Fruit 
Growers were allowed to register the 
trade-mark, the da Costa firm would 
be prevented in the future from sell- 
fing Blue Goose fruit. This argument, 
says the decision, “is quite irrelevant 
to the question whether or not the 
applicants (American Fruit Growers) 
should be allowed to register a mark 
which is shown to belong to them.” 

Another interesting point mention- 
ed in the decision is the following: 
“The shipment mentioned above 
(December 1, 1920) was subsequent- 
ly distributed gratuitously to certain 
prominent people in Great Britain, 
and whether or not the opponent 
firm (Gerald da Costa) took charge 
of the distribution, it is clear that 
such distribution was made on be- 
half of the Fruit and Produce Ex- 
change of Great Britain, Limited. 
Furthermore, Mr. da Costa frankly 
admitted at the hearing that the 
labels in which the fruit distributed 
was packed all bore the trade-mark 
‘Blue Goose’ with the device of a 
goose and the name American Fruit 
Growers Inc. It is clear, therefore, 
that this distribution of the appli- 
cant’s fruit, upon which the oppon- 
ents largely rely for their case, in 
effect assists the applicant’s case, as 
it clearly identified the goods under 
the “Blue Goose” mark as being the 
applicant’s goods. From replies re- 
ceived from some of the fortunate 
recipients of the fruit, as shown in 
Exhibit 5 to the declaration of Wil- 
liam H. Baggs, it is clear that the re- 
cipients did not associate the fruit 
under the mark with the opponent 
firm.” 


CHINCH BUG CONTROL ON 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 
Continued from page 12 
chinch bug cannot be depended upon 
to hold it in check, it is obvious that 
those who wish to keep their lawns 
in flourishing condition must use arti- 
ficial control measures to prevent in- 

jury by this pest. 

The writer’s introductory experi- 
ments in chinch bug control were 
conducted with the use of nicotine 
sulphate or tobacco dust, and also 
the introduction of tobacco stems to 
the lawn. Nicotine sulphate spray was 
applied at the rate of one part to 
800 parts of water. In most cases 
these experiments were not found 
very effective because of the peculiar 


BIG FERTILIZER ORDER 


The Hastings Potato Growers As- 
sociation, it is learned, has recently 
awarded the 1926 fertilizer contract 
to the Atlantic & Gulf Fertilizer Co., 
of Jacksonville. From information re- 
ceived the requirements of the As- 
sociation call for 6500 tons of mixed 
fertilizer, consisting of several form- 
ulas, suitable to the soils in and 
around the Hastings section. The 
success of this Association since its 
organization is significant of the 
possibilities for co-operative effort in 
land cultivation and marketing 
throughout all Florida. 


nature of the insect’s feeding habits 
upon the grass attacked, as mention- 
ed elsewhere in this paper. 

The most effective results in con- 
trol were obtained by the use of cal- 
cium cyanide, a newly produced 
chemical, which as shown from the 
writer’s experiments, is about half 
as strong as sodium cyanide, a mater- 
ial which must be used in enclosures. 
such as the fumigation of green- 
houses, flour mills, or tented fruit 
trees. The action of this chemical 
when applied under normal condi- 
tions of humidity and temperature, 
or when applied to moist soil, is the 
liberation of hydrocyanic acid gas 
in such quantities as to destroy all 
insects and rodents, the period re- 
quired depending on temperature 
and moisture. 

A series of experiments were con- 
ducted with calcium cyanide by sow- 
ing the dust broadcast over the lawn. 
Calcium Cyanide is manufactured in 
three forms: flakes, granules and 
powdered or dust. All of these forms 
were used in the experiments, but 
the most effective results were ob- 
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tained by the use of the dust. This 
was sown broadcast over the lawn. 
Different applications were made, 
ranging at the rate of from 60 lbs. 
to 200 pounds per acre. The dust was 
applied in the heat of the day when 
the lawns were perfectly dry. An in- 
spection from 12 to 24 hours after 
the application of the dust showed 
that the most effective results were 
produced by the application of the 
dust at the rate of 150 pounds per 
acre. In most cases where more than 
150 pounds per acre was applied 
uniformly over the lawn injury by 
burning was experienced. The best 
safeguard found by the writer was 
the use of a little lighter applica- 
tion and a repetition of the experi- 
ment in about five days. 

Method of Applying The Dust 

The methods used in applying the 
dust with most satisfactory results 
were first, by means of the fan or 
blower duster. The bellows duster 
was not found to be so satisfactory 
because of its intermittent flow of 
dust. Another method which was 
found quite satisfactory was the use 
of a large can or bucket with a close- 
ly fitting cover which was punctured 
with a 6 or 8 penny nail to form a 
sifter top. By this ingenious device 
the dust can be sifted uniformly over 
the lawn. Under favorable conditions 
the most effective killing results were 
from 80 to 95 per cent. of the 
chinch bugs. 

The dust should be applied when 
there is as little wind as possible dur- 
ing the heat of the day, and the op- 
erator should be careful not to get 
his head directly over the container, 
or to breathe in the dust or fumes 
from the freshly opened cans. Where 
this precaution is observed there is 
very little danger. If one stands on 
the windward side of the container 
there is no danger in handling the 
material in the open air. 

Calcium Cyanide 

Calcium Cyanide is a substance 
having somewhat the appearance of 
slate. When exposed to the moisture 
in the air it gives off hydrocyanic 
acid gas, and where sufficient quan- 
tities are applied it is deadly to all 
forms of plant and animal life. When 
Calcium Cyanide is applied to a lawn 
there is no danger of the fumes of 
the hydrocyanic acid gas rising in 
sufficient quantities to be injurious 
to human life since it has about the 
same density as air. 

Whenever the application of Cal- 
cium Uyauide is completed, the dust- 
er or sifter used should be thoroly 
cleaned, as when Calcium Cyanide 
unites with the moisture in the air a 
reaction takes place which corrodes 
the metal portion of the sifter or 
duster; and either affects the effi- 
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ciency of their working or destroys 
them entirely by eating holes in the 
metal. 


RELATIVE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF 
CITRUS VARIETIES TO AT- 
TACK BY GLOEOSPORIUM 

LIMETTICOLUM (CLAUSEN) 


Continued from page 13 


tests included a representative lot 
of commercial citrus varieties, as well 
as a considerable range of unusual 
citrus varieties, species, and a few 
related genera. Puncturing did not 
increase materially the percentage 
of susceptibility for the West Indian 
and the Thornless limes, indicating 
that the shoots selected for the tests 
were young enough to have practi- 
cally maximum susceptibility with- 
out artificial injury. 

The field evidence is thus very 
strong that the lime wither-tip dis- 
ease is closely restricted to the West 
Indian types of lime. 

Greenhouse Inoculations 

Potted plants, three of each varie- 
ty, were cut back severely so as to. 
induce the sprouting of a consider- 
able number of young shoots. When 
these were barely starting the plants 
were placed in an inoculation case 
where the air was kept practically 
saturated with moisture. Spore sus- 
pensions of G. limetticolum were at- 
omized over these plants 10 times 
during 21 days. Then the young 
shoots, which had attained several 
inches in length, but were somewhat 
etiolated and quite succulent, were 
punctured, dipped in a strong sus- 
pension of lime wither-tip spores, 
wrapped in wet cotton swabs, and re- 
placed in the inoculation case for 
four days. Final observations were 
made eight days after removal from 
the inoculation case. Included in 
this test were West Indian lime, 
Kusaie lime, Sweet lime, Ponderosa 
lemon, seedling California lemon, 
Gold Medal grapefruit, Silver Cluster 
grapefruit, Pineapple orange, seed- 
ling orange, Mandarin orange, Dancy 
tangerine, Sour orange, Cuban tange- 
lo, and Mohawk orangelo. 

The West Indian lime plants had 
all of the young shoots destroyed by 
wither tip during the first part of the 
experiment and no new growth was 
made. None of the other varieties was 
affected by the wither-tip disease dur- 
ing the progress of this very severe 
test. 

In another somewhat similar test 
an inoculation chamber was used at 
an average temperature of 80° F. 
with the air practically saturated. 
Three plants of each variety were 
selected, all having very tender shoots 
with leaves just beginning to expand. 

Continued on page 24 
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for summer application 


“SIMON PURE AND GEM 
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Ammo. Potash A. P. A. 
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Gem Fruit & Vine 3 
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Citrus Special 4-8-8 4 2 : 
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6 5 


Gem Orange Tree 4 
Gem Tangerine 5% 
Satsuma Special 4 
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Citrus Groves As An In- 


Hunt Bros., grove caretakers of 
Lake Wales, Florida, have just is- 
sued the following statement as to 
the investment value of citrus groves 
and also a record of actual yields 
and crop values for the past season. 
This statement will be found of 
great value not only to prospective 
grove owners but also to those who 
are already engaged in citrus cul- 
ture by giving them a basis for com- 
parison of their own returns with 
those of other growers. Hunt Bros. 
statement follows: 


Groves As An Investment 


Immediately after the war fruit 
prices went soaring and many groves 
gave fabulous returns. It was not at 
all uncommon during that time for a 
good grove with a good crop of fruit 
to give a net return of $2,000.00 per 
acre. During this period a number of 
large grove development. projects 
were started and the salesmen often 
quoted many such remarkable rec- 
ords and by inference at least led 
those buying from them to believe 
that their groves would do as well. 
Nearly every agricultural industry 
went thru the same period of af- 
fluence only to come down to earth 
in a few years. 

During the years 1921-22, 1922-23 
and 1923-24, fruit prices slumped 
badly. One reason for this was the 
slump in all lines of industry. An- 
other was that the large prices had 
encouraged growers to increase their 
yields by heavy fertilization at the 
expense of the quality of the fruit. 
During the slump many growers 
found that they were operating their 
groves at a loss when they had ex- 
pected a handsome profit. They be- 
came unduely pessimistic and dis- 
couraged, failing to realize that their 
groves were still young. Some grove 
owners without previous experience 
with citrus have come to doubt 
whether a grove ever will pay. This 
is the opposite extreme from expect- 
ing groves to yield fabulous returns. 

In order that our readers may 
know about what they may expect 
we wish to make some general obser- 
vations and then give a report on a 
number of specific instances of grove 
performance this past season. We 
have not searched the state over for 
these records but have taken them 
all from the Ridge where all the 
groves are comparatively young and 
where the soil is on the whole very 


vestment 


much alike. 

Groves do not, as a general thing, 
come into commercial bearing until 
they are five years old. They will 
often bear some fruit when two or 
three but it should be picked off. 
By and large, the first crop which 
can be handled commercially is pro- 
duced when the trees are five years 
old. This crop is quite a tax on the 
young tree and as a general thing it 
produces no crop the sixth year. In 
fact, considerable dead wood often 
develops in the grove as the result 
of the strain of carrying its first 
crop. The grower may be discourag- 
ed, thinking that his grove is going 
back. If the crop produced the fifth 
year sells for more than the cost of 
caring for the grove for a year, 
the grower may consider himself for- 
tunate. During a year of fancy 
prices, such a grove may yield a 
wonderful return. We have known 
of three year old groves paying 
handsome returns. These are the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule. 

During years of ordinary average 
prices, one should not expect a grove 
to pay dividends till it is eight or 
nine years old. From that time on, 
if it has had proper care and contains 
good varieties it should pay bigger 
and bigger dividends as the years go 
by. We do not know how old a grove 
must be to be too old to produce 
profitably. No one in Florida is that 
old. We do know that the most prof- 
itable groves on the Ridge are the 
oldest ones and that if given good 
care, the older a grove is the better 
it should be during the first hundred 
years. We do not care much about 
the second hundred. 

Actual Yields Last Season 

We will now give a record of the 
actual yields last season for a num- 
ber of groves. Unfortunately, in 
many instances, the owners do not 
want their names given so that we 
are not giving the names of any of 
the grove owners, but in each and 
every case, we vouch for ‘the ac- 
curacy of the figures given and will 
undertake to get permission from the 
figures privately in case any of our 
customers care to investigate more 
carefully into any of the reports. 

No. 1 
Seven acres of ten year grapefruit, 
and thirteen acres of seven year 
old oranges, total 20 acres. 
Received for fruit —__ _ $3,440.80 


Cost of producing fruit _.* 1,326.50 


Profit for year ___............ $2,113.30 

* Taxes not included. This grove has 

more fruit set now than last year. 
No. 2 

Ten acres of 12 year old trees most- 

ly grapefruit, a few Valencias, 

Tangerines and Pineapples. 
Received for fruit $5,073,62 
Cost of producing fruit ... * 1,494.10 
Profit for year **$3,579.52 
* Taxes not included. 

**This grove did as well last year 
and has a big crop set. 

A point of interest on this grove is 
that the fertilizer cost $713.22, while 
the labor and other cost was $780.- 
88. Almost half of the cost was for 
fertilizer. The cost of a grove this 
age depends on condition of trees 
and amount of fruit or in other 
words, the quality and amounts of 
fertilizer required. 

No. 3 
Ten acre seven year old grove of 

Pineapples, Valencias and Grape- 

fruit. 

Received for fruit —.......... $833.65 
Cost of producing fruit _.. * 667.62 


Poot for your! 
* Taxes not included. 
**This is not a show grove at all, 
just a very average grove with a 
light crop last year. Note that it is 
only 7 years old. It will grow better. 
No. 4 
Thirty-eight acre grove, half oranges 
and half grapefruit, 12 years old. 
Received for fruit _......... 20,892.50 
Cost of producing fruit 


**$166.03 


6,600.00 
Profit for year $14,292.50 
No. 5 
Ten acre grove of half grapefruit 
and half Valencias; eleven years 
old. 
Received for fruit $2,716.26 
Cost of producing fruit * 1,421.12 
Profit for year $1,295.14 
* Taxes and road maintenance in- 
cluded. 
This grove has a heavy crop set 
for this season. 
No. 6 
Ten acre grove, half grapefruit and 
half Valencias, eleven years old. 
Received for fruit _._.... $2,594.14 
Cost of producing fruit * 1,532.11 
Profit 166 FOOee — $1,062.03 


Continued on page 21 
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NEARLY MILLION CARS OF 
PRODUCE SHIPPED LAST YEAR 


Shipments of 38 fruits and vege- 
tables in the United States last year 
filled 978,927 cars, an increase of 
about 10,000 cars over 1924, accord- 
ing to Department of Agriculture 
figures. 

White potatoes alone filled 241,- 
528 cars, apples 118,036 cars, grapes 
81,865 cars, oranges 57,035 cars, 
watermelons 44,184 cars, and peaches 
40,829 cars. 

The figures do not include ship- 
ments by small boat lines, and by 
wagons and trucks. 

Total Shipments of Products Re- 
ported During 1925 


Cars 


Asparagus 
Cabbage 
Cantaloupes 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 


Cucumbers 
Dried Apples 
Dried Peaches 
Dried Prunes 
Dry Beans 
Eggplant - 
Grapefruit 
Grapes 

Green Peas 


Melons, misc 

Mxd. Citrus Frt 

Mxd. Deciduous - - - 
Mxd. Vegetables - - - 
Onions 


Plums & Prunes 
Spinach 
Strawberries 
String Beans 
Sweet Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Turnips & Rutabagas - - 
Watermelons 
White Potatoes - - - 
TOTAL 
SPREAD PARASITIC FUNGI 
IN GROVES TO CONTROL 
LARGE BROOD WHITEFY 
a (\f I Gat 

The summer brood of whiteflies 
now on the wing seems to be larger 
than for several years, according to 
J. R. Watson, entomologist of the 
Florida Experimental Station, who 
has just returned from a trip over 
the citrus belt. The citrus grower 
will therefore need to put forth more 
effort in fighting this pest, says Mr. 
Watson. 

Mr. Watson advises spreading the 
parasitic fungi during July, when 
rains are of almost daily occurrence. 
The red aschersonia, a good parasite 
‘of whitefly, can be purchased at $1 
per culture from the Entomological 
Department of the State Plant Board 
at Gainesville, who will also furnish 
directions for applying it. The brown 
whitefly fungus is also a good one 
to spread in the groves. 

This is not a very favorable time 
to spray for whitefly, but when the 
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brood now on the wing has laid eggs 
and they have hatched, which will 
probably be the latter part of July. 
one may spray with oil emulsion. 
However, spraying in July with its 
high temperatures and heavy dews 
and almost daily rains is a somewhat 
trying experience, and if good grow- 
th of the parasitic fungi can be ob- 
tained it will probably be safe to 
postpone the use of oil emulsion un- 
til the eggs of the fall brood have 
hatched in late September or Oct- 
ober. If, however, the last part of 
July should be exceptionally dry and 
the whiteflies abundant, spraying 
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with an oil emulsion might be advis- 
able, says Mr. Watson. 


Virginia Wagner, an Orange Coun- 
ty club girl, is so interested in her 
club work that she walked five miles 
to attend the last meeting of her 
club at Taft. 


A glass of water apiece before 
breakfast for all members of the 
family will do a lot toward keeping 
their systems in good working order 
through the hot weather. 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


A new book to protect your profits 


Just out! 
Fawcett and Lee’s 


CITRUS DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL 


582 PAGES, 6X9, ILLUSTRATED, $5.00 
This is a book you will welcome. It gives 
you a thorough, authoritative discussion 


information about all 


of the present 
known types of citrus diseases. 

The book helps you to identify the dis- 
eases, decide accurately about the causes 
and apply the proper control measures. 


Four fact-packed sections 


Part I tells you general facts including 
principles of prevention and treatment, in- 
formation about fungicides, disinfectants, 
aints and waxes. Part II covers Root and 
runk Diseases. Part III describes Diseases 
of Branches, Twigs and Leaves. Part IV 
covers Fruit Diseases. 
An invaluable book to the grower. An in- 
vestment that will pay for itself over and 
over again. 


‘Send for your copy now 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Pecan Scab Control 


By G. H. Blackman, In Collaboration With Dr. O. 
F. Berger 


Owners of pecan orchards of va- 
rieties susceptible to scab are think- 
ing of a program that can be success- 
fully and economically followed and 
will control this destructive disease. 

Teche, Moneymaker, Stuart, Frot- 
scher, Success, Curtis, Kenedy, Ris- 
ing, Randall, Moore and Pabst, in 
the order named, of the varieties 
grown in Florida, are the most resis- 
tant to pecan scab. Delmas, Van De- 
man and Schley are the most sus- 
ceptible. Most of the Delmas and 
Van Deman and some of the Schley 
have been top-worked to more re- 
sistant varieties. However, owing to 
the fact that Schley is a very valu- 
able nut and commands such a high 
price on the market, many growers 
prefer to control scab rather than 
top-work Schley trees to some of the 
varieties that sell for a much lower 
price. 4 

Spraying experiments conducted 
by the Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station during the growing sea- 
sons of 1924 and 1925 have given 
excellent results. The spray material 
giving the best control was 4-4-50 
Bordeaux mixture to which had been 
added one-half pound calcium case- 
inate as a spreader and sticker, (Cir- 
cular on the making of Bordeaux 
mixture will be furnished upon re- 
quest.) 


The number of applications of Bor- 
deaux will depend to some extent on 
the rainfall and the infection in the 
orchard. However, in most cases four 
applications will effect control to 
such an extent that a satisfactory 
production of nuts will be had. Dur- 
ing a very dry growing season the 
grower may successfully control the 
disease by the use of three applica- 
tions of spray material. 

It is very important that the ap- 
plications of Bordeaux be made at 
the proper time, for Bordeaux pre- 
vents the development of pecan scab 
and does not cure it after the dis- 
ease has made its appearance. The 
first application should be made im- 
mediately after the nuts have set. 
This can easily be determined by 
examining the end of the nut which 
will have a dry brownish appearance 
instead of being green and sticky. 
Then is the time to make the first 
application. The second should be 
made about four weeks after the 
first; the third three to four weeks 
after the second; and the fourth 
three to four weeks after the third. 
During a dry growing season all 
Sprays except the first may be de- 


layed somewhat until three applica- 
tions will hold the disease in check 
This is possible because pecan scab 
spreads and develops much more rap- 
idly during wet years than during 
dry ones. 

It is very important that all ap- 
plications of Bordeaux be made 
thoroughly and all parts of the tree 
and nuts should be covered with the 
spray material. If the spraying has 
been done properly the entire tree 
will present a uniform bluish cast, 
but one sprayed improperly will 
show splotches and streaks of the 
Bordeaux about over the tree. Pro- 
bably the easiest way to spray 
thoroughly is to begin in the center 
of the tree and spray all branches 
and underside of the foliage first; 
then spray the outside. In this way 
the operator will not have to work 
in the spray that drips from the 
trees. No grower can hope to control 
pecan scab or any other disease un- 
less the work is thorough. It would 
be better not to spray at all than to 
do a half-way job and then con- 
demn the practice because it did not 
do the work. It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary that the spraying be 
done properly. Should there be a rain 
before the Bordeaux dries the appli- 
cation must be repeated to get ef- 
fective results, 

Equipment 

High pressure should be maintain- 
ed at all times at the guns, other- 
wise all parts of the tree and nuts 
cannot be reached. For trees eight 
years old and younger, 200 to 250 
pounds will serve, but for older trees, 
300 to 400 pounds pressure will be 
required. With this in mind the grow- 
er should be very careful when pur- 
chasing a spraying outfit and get one 
that is sufficiently large and built 
to handle such a load. A machine 
that is not built to develop and main- 
tain these high pressures is sure to 
prove expensive and a disappoint- 
ment. 

The spray gun is the type nozzle 
giving best results in spraying pecan 
trees. All power spray machines 
should be of sufficient size to main- 
tain the desired pressure with two 
discharge hose operating two guns. 
The smaller size trees indicated can 
be sprayed very nicely with an out- 
fit equipped with sufficient pump ca- 
pacity and a three or four horse 
power engine. In handling the larg- 
er trees it will be necessary to have 
a larger pump and an engine of six 
or more horse power. In spraying 
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RUST MITES 


Now present in many 
groves. Are you prepared 
to take prompt Control 
Measures for the protec- 
tion of your fruit? This in- 
sect multiplies and 
spreads with great rapidi- 
ty and the damage is 
quickly done. 


SCHNARRS NO. 1 
SUPERFINE 
DUSTING 
SULPHUR 


An effective and economi- 
cal remedy. Or, if you pre- 
fer spraying— 


SCHNARRS HIGH 
TEST LIME SUL- 
PHUR SOLUTION 


will give results. If scale 
is to be considered in ad- 
dition to Rust Mites 


SCHNARRS OIL 
AND SULPHUR 
MIXTURE 


will get them both. Our 
several locations insure 
quick deliveries. Also a 
full line of HAND and 
POWER SPRAYERS and 
DUSTERS immediately a- 
vailable together with all 
ACCESSORIES and IN- 
SECTICIDE MATERIALS. 


Send for copy of our Com- 
bined Catalogue, Spray- 
ing and Dusting Schedule. 


J. SCHNARR & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Florida’s Standard Oldest 
Line of Sprays 
Schnarrs Standard Dust 
Mixtures 
Orlando 


Winter Haven 
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trees over 25 feet tall, the outfit 
should be equipped with a third lead 
of hose, with a cutoff, to which is 
attached a straight nozzle for throw- 
ing the material to parts of the tree 
that cannot be reached with the 
spray guns. 

Each lead of hose should be at 
least 50 feet in length. This will give 
fhe man at the gun sufficient play 
to work around the tree in such a 
way as to do a good job. 

An adequate water supply is very 
important to insure proper spraying, 
for without water convenient it will 
be impossible to do the work econom- 
ically and at times when the applica- 
tion of Bordeaux is most important. 
If not possible to have the water 
supply within or adjacent to the or- 
chard there should be a supply tank 
mounted on trucks in which to haul 
water to the sprayer. Such an ar- 
rangement makes it possible to keep 
the machine running with a mini- 
mum of delay. 

When Bordeaux is correctly made 
and the spraying done thoroughly 
the investment will pay, otherwise, 
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THE CULTIVATION OF 


CITRUS FRUITS 


By H. HAROLD HUME 
Illustrated 


The author of this manual is recognized throughout 
Florida and the Gulf Coast as an authority on citrus 
fruits, but his book is not confined to this region. 
Mr. Hume has been a teacher and investigator in the 
University of Florida, and is now a citrus-grower and 
nurseryman of large experience. This new book is 
founded on the author’s “Citrus Fruits and Their Cul- 
ture,” long a standard treatment in its many editions. 
The present work, which is abundantly illustrated, 
considers the whole subject of the culture of oranges, 
kumquats, grapefruit, lemons and others, as varieties; 
land and location, propagating, planting, tilling, fer- 
tilizing, pruning, spraying, harvesting, shipping, and 
marketing. The author also discusses the botany of 
the group, history, breeding, insects, diseases, and re- 
lated questions. This book promises to become the 
standard treatise for its field. Price $5.00. 
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the work will prove expensive and 
failure to control the disease will 
result. 
CITRUS GROVES AS 

AN INVESTMENT 

Continued from page 18 
* Taxes and road maintenance in- 
cluded. 

This grove had an excellent crop 
of Valencias but the grapefruit crop 
was short. It has an excellent crop 
of both grapefruit and Valencias set 
for this season. 

Note: The figures and records giv- 
en on the above 6 groves are not 
of unusual groves, but were taken in- 
discriminately and are certainly not 
above the average of Hunt Bros. 
groves. 


Gold Mine of Ideas 


ye jor Farmers 


Here’s “the most onees book ever 


hee 
it contains, and ia 


861 Discoveries 


Rove are Sel of 


cometintes 
of them, any one of which 
oes. Thaw dincovertee ouay 


No. 7 

Ten acre grove of five year old 

grapefruit. 
Received for fruit _........ $708.02 
Cost of producing fruit _. unknown 

The cost producing this crop was 
probably about $650.00. That leaves 
but little profit, but see the age of 
the grove. We have just received a 
letter from the owner showing mark- 
ed dissatisfaction with the returns 
whereas we consider them very good 
under the circumstances. Six years 
hence this grove should be doing as 
well as No. 2. The returns on this 
five year old grove are above the 
average. 


or drawings. The devices 
683 Illustrations nd clear descr! fasy 19 make because of these pictures 
Suppose you could live your life 417 times 


H could forge ahead of other farmers in a way that would insure you libera and 
steady profits! This book enables you to todo the next best —you poy ew hav the 


— experiences of told by t 
pistely. As And Sous a these experiences ore ee = ty » Imagine pages ee See 


— 683 crystal clear illustrations. Just think af the value ‘oven 


Just send $1 and.the book will be mailed 
to you postpaid 


Together with a full year subscription to THE CITRUS INDUSTRY. 
Just enclose a dollar with your name and address ,and the book will 
come forward by mail peeele and your name will be entered for a 


No. 8 
: year’s subscription to the magazine. If you are already a subscriber, 
Sem cere 18 your. od, grove, ball your present subscription credit will be advanced one year. 


oranges and half grapefruit. p wr ad 
THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Received for fruit _____. _ $6,808.09 
Cost of producing 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Profit for year $5,697.06 
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Transplanting Pecan Trees 


The pecan is growing in populari- 
ty and importance in Florida. Its cul- 
ture promises to become a major 
industry in the northern half of the 
state. In order to meet the requests 
of persons desiring to start plantings 
(large or small) of this tree, the fol- 
lowing general instructions have been 
compiled: 

Preparing the Soil 


It is very important that the land 
to be planted to pecans be put in the 
best condition by thoroly breaking 
and disking. The planter should bear 
in mind that everything that can be 
done to help the tree to become es- 
tablished in its new location will add 
to the success of the orchard. There- 
fore, in preparing the soil it should 
be remembered that in reality the 
cultivation of the orchard has been 
started. It should be remembered also 
that if the soil is put in first-class 
shape, it will be ready to receive the 
roots of the trees and start them off 
growing under the best possible cir- 
cumstances. 


Staking and Digging the Holes 

After the soil has been put in con- 
dition, the holes should be staked off 
the proper distance, not less than 50 
feet each way. On the more fertile 
soils of Florida trees should stand 
from 60 to 80 feet apart each way. 
Some planters are recommending the 
planting of pecans 35 feet apart in 
70-foot rows, cutting out every other 
tree when the branches begin touch- 
ing, thus leaving the trees 70 by 70 
feet. If the planter will actually do 
this thinning when the time comes, 
such a method is a good one. Other- 
wise, the proper permanent distance 
should be established at planting 
time. 

The orchard may be laid out by 
either the square or hexagonal meth- 
od. The former is the one more gen- 
erally used and is also the easier to 
lay out. The latter is preferred by 
some planters and growers, the main 
advantages being that it is possible 
to plant a larger number of trees to 
the acre than with the square. Plant- 
ers interested in setting an orchard 
by this method will be furnished in- 
structions upon application to the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

No. trees required to plant one 
acre Square Method: 

25 x 50—34 trees plus 
30 x 60—24 trees plus 
35 x 70—18 trees plus 
50 x 50—17 trees plus 
50 x 60—14 trees plus 
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x 70—12 trees plus 
x 80—10 trees plus 
x 60—12 trees plus 
x 70—10 trees plus 
x 80— 9 trees plus 
x 70— 8 trees plus 
x 80— 7 trees plus 
x 80— 6 trees plus 
Hexagonal Method 
50 x 50—20 trees plus 
60 x 60—13 trees plus 
70 x 70— 9 trees plus 
80 x 80— 7 trees plus 
The holes may be marked off by 
plowing a furrow each way the prop- 
er distance apart, or by sighting with 
stakes and driving a stake where 
each tree is to set. Dig the holes at 
least 30 inches in diameter and three 
feet deep, keeping the top soil sep- 
arated from the subsoil} only the 
former should be filled in around the 
roots. If possible, have the holes 
ready by the time the trees are re- 
ceived from the nursery. 


Planting 

Pecans are planted during the dor- 
mant season, the earlier the better. 
Possibly the best time under Florida 
conditions is between December 1 
and 15. 

As soon as the trees are received 
from the nursery, unpack and heel 
in in moist. soil; if the moisture is 
not dequate, water must be added or 
the roots will dry out. If properly 
cared for in this manner, trees will 
remain in perfect condition until 
planted. 

If the acreage to be planted is 
large, the trees should be placed in a 
wagon and kept covered with damp 
sacks, or they may be placed in the 
moisture-holding material that came 
packed around the roots. In either 
case, only one tree at a time should 
be taken from the wagon and plant- 
ed, otherwise the roots will dry out 
before the soil is placed around them. 

When the tree is in line and at 
the proper depth, place the top soil 
around the roots and make it firm 
with the feet, being careful that the 
lateral roots are in their natural po- 
sition. When the hole is three-fourths 
filled, add several gallons of water. 
After the water has been absorbed, 
fill the hole completely with soil. 

Pruning 

All the pruning necessary at plant- 
ing time is just enough to balance the 
top and the root, favoring the lat- 
ter to some extent. Thus the top 
should be cut back from a third to 
a half, while the roots need to have 
only all broken or bruised parts cut 


off, making smooth cuts with the 
knife in order that the parts will 
heal over readily. 


FOUNDATION ESTABLISH- 
ED AT ATLANTA 


For the purpose of rendering a 
helpful and constructive service to 
growers and their families in the 
southeast, a branch of the Sears- 
Roebuck Agricultural Foundation 
has been established at Atlanta, ac- 
cording to announcement made by 
Samuel R. Guard, director of the 
main office of the foundation at 
Chicago, George C. Miggar, formerly 
in charge of the farm and market 
programs from Radio Station WLS, 
Chicago, and recently director of 
farm programs for the foundation 
from Station WFAA, Dallas, Texas, 
will be in charge of the foundation 
office at Atlanta. 

“The rapidly-advancing farming 
industry of the southeast requires 
that the foundation provide a dis- 
tinct type of service for this section, 
stated Mr. Guard. “By every means 
possible we plan to make economic 
information available to farm peo- 
ple that will help ‘them to solve 
their everyday problems. ; 

The radio will be utilized exten- 
sively in the program of the founda- 
tion. Through an arrangement with 
the Atlanta Journal Station WSB, 
four programs each week will be 
broadcast. Each Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday noon, an R. F. D. 
program will be on the air, carrying 
a complete farm market service into 
thousands of farm homes. Quota- 
tions on cotton, livestock, dairy and 
poultry products, and fruits and veg- 
etables will enable every radioized 
farm home to keep in touch with 
market trends. 

Entertainment that farm folks 
like will also be provided on the 
noonday programs, and an hour of 
music will be featured on WSB each 
Monday night from 8 to 9. 

In addition to its farm radio ser- 
vice, the foundation is offering. a 
question and answer service to farm 
folks. A corps of southeast farm au- 
thorities wil be retained as founda- 
tion advisors to handle farmers’ pro- 
blems. Farm economic surveys will 
be made from itme to time and the 
results made public. 


Get out the hoe and the rake and 
limber up your muscles getting the 
fall garden in shape for production. 
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COPPER 
SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitriol) 


The basis of Bordeaux Mixture 
(Copper Sulphate and slaked lime) 


Nichols Triangle Brand — 


Copper Sulphate 


Large and small crystals, pulverized—99% Pure 


The only known control for fungous 
diseases of fruits and vegetables. 


Make Your Own Bordeaux 


Bordeaux Mixture loses its efficiency on stand- 
ing and should be freshly made. Use Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulphate and prepare your mix- 
ture when you need it. Triangle Brand is clean 
and pure. Packed in strong new barrels and kegs. 


Nichols Copper Co. 
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Sole Importer °G Us ANO + 


Sole Importer 


ATTENTION MR. GROWER! 


FERTILIZERS are one of your biggest expenditures and 
yet the application of BETTER FERTILIZERS will PAY 
the HIGHEST RETURNS of any expenditure. 


NACO BRANDS are BETTER 
FERTILIZERS 


For TRUCK CROPS it is essential for AMMONIATES, 
both mineral and organic, to be not only quick acting but 
entirely available, hence NACO BRANDS contain liberal 
quantities of GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO and 
NITRATE OF SODA and are therefore great producers. 


NACO BRAND—Open Formula—No Filler 


Peruvian Guano Brands 
this past season have had an INCOMPARABLE record 
where they have been put under POTATOES, TOMATOES, 
PEPPERS, CARBBAGES, CUCUMBERS, BEANS and other 
feng CROPS. Others may offer cheaper fertilizers but 
there are 


No BETTER FERTILIZERS than NACO 
BRANDS 


One of our field experts will be glad to confer with you. 
Our new price list, just issued, contains many formulae 
of the BETTER FERTILIZER kind. Write for one. 


NITRATE GENCIES 


Ores 


Box 1114 Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Let Us Supply Your 
Printing Needs 


For Grove, Packing House, Count- 
ing Room or Factory. Our equip- 
ment is complete, our service prompt 
and satisfactory and our prices rea- 


sonable. 


Bartow Printing Co., 
A. G. Mann, Mgr. 


Bartow, Florida 


Owned and operated by The Citrus Ind 


Florida Fruits 
and Flowers 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to diversifi- 
cation in fruit growing and to home and 
civic ornamentation. 


The kind of a magazine you will enjoy in 
your home. It tells of the different kinds 
of fruits which can be successfully grown 
in Florida and it aids with helpful sugges- 
tions about ornamentals and flowers for 
your home or community. 


FLORIDA FRUITS AND FLOWERS costs 
but $1.00 for twelve months. Pin a check 
or a dollar to thig notice and mail to 


Florida Fruits and Flowers 
Bartow, Fla. 
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RELATIVE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF 

CITRUS VARIETIES TO AT- 

TACK BY CLOEOSPORIUM 
LIMETTICOLUM (CLAUSEN) 
Continued from page 17 

These were punctured, and the inoc- 
ulum, a heavy suspension of. spores 
from lime lesions, was applied with 
cotton swabs. Further applications of 
spore suspensions were made with an 
atomizer on the second and the fifth 
day. On the sixth day the plants were 
removed from the inoculation cham- 
ber. 

The West Indian lime plants devel- 
oped 100 per cent infection. No in- 
fection developed on other varieties 
in the test, namely, Sweet lime, Rang- 
pur lime, Kenedy lemon, Ponderosa 
lemon, seedling California lemon, 
Dancy tangerine, Mandarin orange, 
Pineapple orange, seedling Florida or- 
ange, Sour orange, Silver Cluster 
grapefruit, Gold Medal grapefruit. 

Tests were undertaken to deter- 
mine the susceptibility of a large 
number of plants grown under green- 
house conditions. Most of these were 
1 to 3 years old, well branched, and 
furnishing flushes of growth that 
seemed normal. The inoculum was 
usually a freshly made spore suspen- 
sion from an actively sporulating 
wither-tip lesion on the West Indian 
lime, but in some cases the spores 
were from pure cultures of G. limet- 
ticolum, Very young shoots were se- 
lected that had leaves young enough 
to develop infection if the plant was 
susceptible. In some tests the leaves 
were punctured some 50 times each. 
The spore suspensions was applied on 
wet cotton, the shoot wrapped in par- 
affin paper, and the plant placed in a 
large glass-enclosed inoculation 
chamber over wet sand. Observations 
were made after 7 to 10 days. Control 
tests were carried on with each series 
to show the pahtogenicity of the in- 
oculum on West Indian lime. 

The cases recorded above as doubt- 
ful showed decided death of tissue, 
but did not develop typical Gloeispor- 
ium limetticolum sporulation. It is 
very likely that such lesions were pro- 
duced by saprophytic organisms that 
were able to invade and break down 
tissues under the rather extreme con- 
ditions of inoculation. In the writer’s 
opinion these doubtful cases are in 
all probability negative. 

In the case of citrons, 10 strains 
or varieties were furnished by the 
Office of Crop Physiology and Breed- 
ing Investigations. Six of these lots 
did not show any positive evidence of 
infection by G. limetticolum, and they 
are averaged together in the tabula- 
tion. Four other lots did show low 
percentages of what seemed to be 
positive, although not perfectly typi- 
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cal infection. This was verified by 
culturing G. limetticolum from the 
lesions in punctured shoots, and by 
securing typical infection on limes 
from such cultures; and on this basis 
a positive record was made in such 
cases. However, the absence of any 
such cases on the unpunctured shoots, 
and the occurrence on citrus of a 
large proportion of doubtful lesions 
in which the presence of G. limetti- 
colum could not be demonstrated, 
would lend support to the view that 
tender shoots of these citrons are 
rather subject under the conditions of 
the puncture experiments, to inva- 
sion by saprophytic fungi among 
which G. limetticolum may sometimes 
be found. Certainly these citrons, 
elassed as susceptible varieties of 
limes, and the lesions recorded as 
positive did not have all the typical 
features of lime wither tip. 

Besides these somewhat question- 
able results from certain citrons, 
there is no positive susceptibility ex- 
cept in the group of limes, and a- 
mong the varieties tested in this 
group the susceptibility is sharply 
confined to the West Indian lime and 
to Dominican Thornless lime. 

General Discussion 

Clausen, in his description of G. 
limetticolum, gives three host plants, 
Citrus medica var. acida Hook. (C. 
aurantifolia Sw., and includes the 
West Indian lime which is referred to 
by Clausen as sour lime), C. limetta 
Risso, and C. limonis L. Clausen ex- 
plains that the last two were artifi- 
cially infected in greenhouses and 
that “the report of pathogenic prop- 
erties on the sweet lime, C. media 
var. limetta, is according to C. O. 
Smith who is working at Whittier, 
Calif., with a strain of fungus sup- 
plied by the writer.” The strain of 
Sweet lime used in the present inves- 
tigation did not give positive results 
in 7 tests including 45 shoots, punc- 
tured and unpunctured as well as 
in 2 special tests of 3 plants each. 
Clausen reports only 2 tests of lem- 
ons (C. limonis L.—C. limonia Osb.) 
with G. limetticolum. Two trees were 
used in each; 1 test was negative for 
both trees, in the other test one tree 
developed “an infection of three 
young leaves, the other lemon, as 
well as the control, was not affected 
in any way.” He further states, “the 
extent of parasitism on the lemon 
was not fully demonstrated in the ex- 
periments, but the parasitism in the 
one positive case was unmistakable.” 
Clausen’s inoculation tests included: 
19 on sour (West Indian) lime of 
which 13 were positive, 4 on lemon 
of which 3 were negative, 8 negative 
on sweet orange, 7 negative on grape- 
fruit, and 4 negative on tangerine 
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orange. Adopting the view that the 
sour lime, the sweet lime, and the 
lemon are all varieties of C. medica 
L., he states in his summary that the 
wither-tip fungus in his artificial in- 
fection attacked only forms and va- 
rieties of this one species. 

The present investigation gives 
much more extensive evidence that 
most citrus types are immune to at- 
tack by G. limetticolum. It casts 
doubt on the reported susceptibility 
of sweet lime and lemon, and raises 
the question of whether or not cer- 
tain citrons may have slight suscep- 
tibility when wounded. 

It is interesting to note that com- 
mercial plantings of the West Indian 
lime are commonly made from seed- 
lings. These have remarkable simi- 
larity in their general characteristics, 
and all seem to be highly susceptible 
to the wither-tip disease. A constant 
lookout has been kept ‘in affected 
groves, and special tests of seedlings 
have been made for individuals im- 
mune to the disease. As yet no such 
individual has been found. It is 
possible that such individuals do 
exist, and the prompt discovery of 
one plant with high resistance or 
complete immunity would mean a 
quicker and more satisfactory solu- 
tion of the wither-tip-control prob- 
lem than the substitution of some 
other citrus variety that is immune, 
or the development of some new 
type by hybridizing. 

The Dominican Thornless lime 
seems almost as susceptible as the or- 
dinary West Indian lime. The per- 
centages of experimental infection 
were very much the same for these 
two varieties; the exprimental lesions 
on the former usually developed 
more rapidly and extensively than on 
the latter; but the natural grove in- 
fection seemed somewhat less severe. 
This thornless type, commonly sup- 
posed to be a sport from the West 
Indian lime, is quite distinct from it 
in fruit, \and stem characteristics. 
Seedlings from it seem to be more 
variable than those from the West 
Indian lime. Keys has reported a pe- 
culiar dying and shedding of the 
flowers and very young pistils, due to 
an aborted condition of the stigmas, 
which might be confused with wither- 
tip attack. 

Is susceptibility to attack by G. 
limetticolum a dominant character in 
inheritance? The practically univer- 
sal susceptibility of West Indian lime 
seedlings would support a positive 
answer if the embryos result from 
true fertilization. On the other hand, 
the two hybrids tested that have 
West Indian lime seedlings would 
support a positive answer if the em- 
bryos result from true fertilization. 
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On the other hand, the two hybrids 
tested that have West Indian lime 
parentage are nonsusceptible. Cer- 
tainly the Dominican Thornless lime 
is very susceptible, and is the only 
citrus variety besides the West In- 
dian lime out of several scores in the 
present tests for which there is un- 
questioned evidence of high suscep- 
tibility. It will be interesting and im- 
portant from the standpoint of gene- 
ics to test the susceptibility of a 
considerable number of seedlings of 
the Dominican Thornless lime, as 
well as more hybrids of the West 
Indian lime. 


Summary And Conclusions 


The evidence here presented in- 
cludes field observations on a large 
number of citrus varieties, species, 
and related genera growing near lime 
trees that were always severely in- 
fected with lime wither tip, as well 
as the results of artificial inocula- 
tions made during three seasons on 
wounded and on unwounded tender 
shoots both in groves in Florida and 
in a greenhouse near Washington, D. 
C. The West Indian lime and the 
Dominican Thornless lime have con- 
stantly shown a high degree of sus- 
ceptibility to infection by Gloeospor- 
ium limetticolum of very young leaf, 
stem, and fruit tissue. These two va- 
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rieties are probably closely related 
to each other. None of the other va- 
rieties of lime tested has given un- 
doubted indication of susceptibility. 
Certain strains of citron (Citrus med- 
ica L.) have shown a typical invas- 
ion of wounded tissue by G. limet- 
ticolum in a comparatively small per- 
centage of cases under greenhouse 
inoculation. Other varieties of limes 
(C. aurantifolia Sw.) as well as the 
majority of varieties of C. medica, 
have been absolutely immune to in- 
fections of the tests. This also holds 
true for certain first-generation hy- 
brids having West Indian lime parent- 
age that were subjected to test, and 
for representative varieties of round 
orange (C. sinesis Osb.), for grape- 
fruit (C. grandis Osb.), for lemon 
(C. limonia Osb.), for kid-glove or- 
anges (C. noblis var.), and for a con- 
siderable number of miscellaneous 
species of Citrus and genera related 
to Citrus. 

The close restriction of suscepti- 
bility in so far as is known practically 
to two very closely related seedling 
horticultural varieties of lime gives 
promise for successful substitution of 
other types of lime for the susceptible 


ones as a means of ultimately escap- 
ing losses from the disease, and points 
to the availability of a wide range 
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of immune breeding stock as a basis 
for hybridization. Susceptibility 
seems not to be a dominant character 
in first-generation hybrids with other 
citrus species, but the natural seed- 
lings of the West Indian lime, prac- 
tically without exception, are highly 
susceptible. However, there is the 
possibility that a natural seedling 
may be found possessing immunity 
and having the desired characters 
of the West Indian lime. Such a find 
would possibly result in most effec- 
tive and satisfactory control of the 
very destructive lime wither-tip dis- 
ease. 


NO WONDER 
“O see that pig,” said Sam’s best girl, 
“‘Why has his tail a corkscrew curl?” 
“His tail,’”’ said Sam, “is curled with 
joy 
For he belongs to a pig club boy.” 
—Agrigraphs. 


Where there is a surplus of eggs 
this summer, some may be put down 
in water glass for home use next win- 
ter, when eggs produced then can be 
sold for a better price. 


Which is better, three gallons of 
milk a day from one cow or from 
three cows? 





BETTER FRUIT-+-BETTER TREES 


Can only result from proper attention to tree and soil. We have 


said and will continue to say 


ORANGE BELT BRANDS 


will make a difference in the appearance of your trees and in the 


quality of your fruit. 


LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Citrus Exchange Bldg. 


Tampa, Florida 


“QUALITY FERTILIZER for QUALITY FRUIT” 
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‘THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN PRODUCERS & CON- 
SUMERS OF CITRUS FRUITS 


Continued from page 6 


before the consumer. Gluts should of 
course be avoided, but violent fluc- 
tuations in supplies due to arbitrary 
action are thoroughly demoralizing, 
and consumers cannot keep up with 
such conditions. 

It should be the aim of every pro- 
ducer of citrus fruits in every phase 
of his operation, to produce the high- 
est possible average in both inher- 
ent quality and appearance. Supple- 
menting this with proper care in har- 
vesting and standardizing in packing 
and with efficient marketing under 
a well recognized and favorably 
known tradename with means of easy 
and accurate identification on the 
part of the consumer, the producer 
has every reason to anticipate consis- 
tently satisfactory results. 

The extent to which a grower is 
willing to recognize these truths and 
be guided by them often determines 
the measure of his success. It is ab- 
solutely essential that we eliminate 
any idea of putting anything over on 
the consuming public. We must not 
permit ourselves to be governed sole- 
ly by selfish interests and must rec- 
ognize the truth that in the long run 
“He profits most who serves best.” 


FLORIDA COMES SECOND 
IN 1925 NATIONAL CLUB 
ENROLLMENT CONTEST 


Florida finished second in the 1925 
national boys’ and girls’ club mem- 
bership contest, according to an an- 
nouncement just issued by the Nat- 
ional Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
work, in charge of the contest. Flori- 
da’s club enrollment for 1925 was 
202.9 percent of the 1924 enrollment 
in the state. Arizona took first place 
with a 1925 enrollment of 218 per 
cent. 

Florida boys and girls to the num- 
ber of 11,837 completed the work in 
1925, in comparison with 5,834 for 
1924. This is an increase of 102.9 
percent. A statewide club enrollment 
week was held during October, 1925, 
and this resulted in a greatly in- 
creased interest in club work over 
the state. 

While Arizona’s percentage of in- 
crease was high, the actual number 
of club members’ completing the 
work in 1925 was only 735. 

Boys’ and Girls’ club work is con- 
ducted by the Agricultural Extension 
Division at Gainesville, the State 
Home Demonstration Department at 
Tallahassee, and the county and 
home demonstration agents in the 
counties. 
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POOR FORESTS RESULT 
FROM BURNING WOODS 


Burning the woods prevents natu- 
ral seeding and baby trees. Most of 
those that do start die soon, and the 
rest rarely, if ever, have a normal 
growth. No forests or poor forests 
are certain results of yearly woods 
firing. 

The loss in forest products from 
this cause on about eighty million 
acres of Southern land during the 
past twenty-five years amounts to no 
less than four billion dollars. This 
is fifty dollars an acre at present 
values. Figure it for the lands in 
your county that have been burned 
frequently. 

This absence of thrifty young 
pines which should have grown in the 
Southern coastal plain states is a loss 
many times as great as the people of 
the same states have paid for taxes 
in all the twenty-five years. 

Nature will speedily restock most 
of the cut-over lands, if fires are 
kept out.—Pine Inst. of America. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total number 
of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we connot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
reucn for unim ~}_ or improved land 


in Flori have a Give 
“iedaon E. Bart- 


rice and full 
ett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 


FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida. Certain money 
maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 1759, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is ve. soe ee asking, 


OCKLAWAHA NURSE! INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Eleven acres — 4 
rooly citrus land: 4 acres cleared wi 
small house, and large nice ote 
comme trees full of fruit. Nicely ye" 

near Altamonte 5S 
For particulars write H. A. ia 
41 N. W. 29th S¢t., Miami, Fila. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
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GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY. ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. FOUN- 
TAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 
land in  winterless 
$156 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus 


For Sale—Pineapple 
— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH WANTED: Spe- 
cialist in foods and nutrition, drugs, dis- 
infectants, and insect control. Successful 
record in copy work and syndicate writ- 
ing. Desire assignments in fruit products. 
Can introduce new facts and put new 
punch into educational advertising. Mrs 
Susa P. Moore, P. O. Box 528, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
car lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa 
Florida. e 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 

a best in the country, direct 

Martin et iw: Utility and show 

birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 

ing $6.00 per 16. ‘Ww. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, da. 


REPOSSESSED player piano may be pur- 
chased for small unpaid balance by reliable 
parties on easy payments. We guarantee 
this player to be in excellent condition 
and a very unusual buy. Plenty of 
rolis and bench included. M. L. Price 
Music Co., Tampa & Zack St., Tampa. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora an 
Mik Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 

FOR SALE 
Remington Portable Typewriter with 
standard key Has all advantages 
of larger machine. Ideal for farm = 
home use. cash or sold on 
terms. Remington gqpemeses Co., a8 
Parker St., Tampa 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 


22 acres —— bearing grove; modern 
two-story, 8 room house, completely 
furnishea’ on third largest jake in state 
in thriving town; good roads, church, 
school; complete line farm implements 
and tools. P. F. Cloonan, Y Lake 
County, Florida. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inex- 
pensively overcome, without 4 
Send address. B. Stokes, 
hawk, Florida. 


Laredo soy beans, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County Seed 
repens Association, Loxley, Alabama, for 
prices 


ELLOS spree Rico Potato Plants, $2.50- 
w. WILLIA M GA. 


1000. MS, QUITMAN, 


“A GOOD HAND LENS is necessary to pro- 
duce good fruit. R. E. Lenfest, Winter 
Park carries a stock of the best and most 
practical for the convenience of growers. 
A good Lens saves spraying money. Write 
for prices.” 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 35 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany. Lumberton. Miss. 

We Collect Notes, Accounts, Claims any- 

where in world. Ne charges unless col- 

lected. We have collected in every State 
in Union, Canada and foreign countries. 

26 years experience. MAY’S aa 

AGENCY, 28 Tinker Building Orlando, Fla. 


12,000 QUALITY White’ Leghorn and An- 
cona Chieks, July delivery, reduced to 
$10.00 per hundred, postpaid, prompt 
shipments. We are only few miles Flor- 
ida line. Fain’s Hatchery, Edison, Ga. 


FOR oe. varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. A. Nipels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 





